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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  make  an  issue  devoted  to  Jesuit  martyrs  sound 
interesting  to  the  average  reader.  All  of  us  in  Boston  College  have  heard 
so  much  about  Jesuits  and  martyrs  for  so  long  that  we  don’t  want  anything 
extra  in  that  line.  It  isn’t  because  there  is  anything  wrong  with  Jesuit 
martyrs,  it’s  because  we’ve  been  so  close  to  the  idealization  of  the  great 
men  in  the  Church  that  we’ve  forgotten  about  their  substance,  human  sub¬ 
stance;  the  same  tangled  humanity  that  we  have  to  struggle  with.  And 
that  is  what  we’re  trying  to  get  across  in  this  Tercentenary  issue. 

They  were  human  beings  who  had  to  face  tough  problems  and  wanted 
to  get  out  of  them  just  like  we  want  to  get  out  of  our  tough  problems. 
The  reason  we’re  dedicating  this  issue  to  them  is  because  they  didn’t 
get  out  of  their  problems.  They  Stuck.  They  weren’t  over  here  to  be 
martyrs.  They  had  a  hard  and  simple  job  to  do,  just  like  all  of  us  have 
hard  and  simple  jobs.  Their  job  was  bringing  suspicious  and  hostile  In¬ 
dians  into  the  Church.  They  went  at  it  and  worked  hard  and  the  Indians 
murdered  them  before  they  even  had  a  good  start.  They  wanted  to  go  on 
with  their  jobs,  they  didn’t  want  to  be  killed,  but  when  there  was  nothing 
left  of  their  jobs  but  the  chance  to  die  well,  they  died  well.  The  Indians 
murdered  them  and  they  became  martyrs. 

That  is  why  they  are  important  to  us.  They  were  ordinary  men,  if 
you  had  asked  any  of  their  friends  about  them  three  or  four  years  before  they 
went  to  North  America  they  would  have  told  you  they  were  good  men, 
but  nobody  expected  them  to  become  canonized  saints  or  martyrs.  There 
wasn’t  any  reason  to,  but  they  turned  out  that  way  not  because  they  were 
supermen,  but  because  God  is  always  ready  to  give  any  man  the  grace  to 
go  through  anything.  This  is  a  great  human  story.  It  is  a  Story  of  how 
much  ordinary  men  can  take  when  they  have  the  grace;  it  is  a  story  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  how  much  grace  can  do  in  any  life  no  rriatter  how 
ordinary  it  is  or  how  tough  the  job  is.  Goupil  is  an  example  of  that. 
That’s  what  makes  this  issue  important  to  you  and  to  me,  that’s  why  this 
story  deserves  a  whole  issue. 
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Tonight  we  inaugurate  a  series 
of  broadcasts  commemorative  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  some  missionary  saints 
whose  blood  helped  make  fertile  for 
the  Faith  the  soil  of  our  continent. 
They  will  be  the  subjects  of  four 
consecutive  dramatizations,  broad¬ 
cast  through  this  same  station  and 
designed  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
superhuman  exploits  of  these  far- 
famed  North  American  martyrs. 

Not  enough  is  known  about  these 
heroic  men  in  the  land  they  sancti¬ 
fied.  In  character  and  in  achieve¬ 
ment,  they  were  giants  in  their  day, 
though  theirs  was  a  day  which  num¬ 
bered  many  illustrious  men.  Indeed, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any 
like  period  of  European  history 
produced  so  many  great  names,  as 
did  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  time  when  these  men 
lived. 

In  England  it  was  the  age  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  plays;  of  Milton 
and  his  poetry;  of  Lord  Bacon’s  es¬ 


says,  to  name  only  the  most  familiar 
of  the  Elizabethan  luminaries.  In 
Spain  and  in  France  it  was  the  age 
of  the  most  celebrated  preachers, 
dramatists,  poets  and  composers.  In 
Italy  and  throughout  Europe  gener¬ 
ally  the  arts  were  flourishing,  es¬ 
pecially  painting  and  music.  The 
sciences,  too,  were  enjoying  a  new 
birth  and  prosperity,  thanks  to  the 
genius  of  such  pioneers  in  scientific 
research  as  Galileo,  the  inventor  of 
the  telescope;  Torricelli  who  first 
made  barometers;  Gilbert  with  his 
magnets;  Harvey,  discoverer  of  the 
laws  governing  the  circulation  of 
blood;  Kircher,  the  many-sided  priest 
and  inventive  wizard.  Kepler  was 
exploring  the  skies,  and  countless 
other  masters  of  mathematics,  medi¬ 
cine,  physics,  chemistry  and  almost 
all  the  natural  sciences  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  age  of  mod¬ 
ern  science.  It  was  a  time  of  re¬ 
nowned  philosophers  and,  above  all, 
of  great  lawyers,  especially  leaders 
in  international  and  canon  law. 
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Highly  organized  education  was 
then  engaging  the  attention  of  all 
the  best  minds  of  Europe.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  the  clergy  was  in  the  hands 
of  immortal  fashioners  of  the  priestly 
spirit  like  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Olier, 
Saint  John  Eudes  and  others.  New 
Orders  were  springing  into  being 
and  old  orders  were  manifesting  a 
new  vitality.  The  Oratorians  and  the 
Vincentians  were  evangelizing  rich 
and  poor;  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Ursulines,  and  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  had  hundreds  of  new  founda¬ 
tions  in  France  alone.  A  like  spiritual 
activity  was  under  way  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  revealing  itself  in  new  hos¬ 
pitals,  enlarged  asylums,  modernized 
schools  and  ambitious  missionary 
programs. 

It  was  also  an  age  of  great  saints, 
and  these  saints  were  frequently  men 
who  took  active  part  in  the  direction 
of  civic,  social,  scientific  and  educa¬ 
tional  affairs.  Some  were  leaders 
like  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  Saint  Vin¬ 
cent  de  Paul  and  Saint  Robert  Bel- 
larmine.  Others  were  obscure,  even 
youthful:  Saint  John  Berchmans  was 
then  alive.  It  was  a  golden  age  of 
canonizations:  one  pope  alone,  Pope 
Paul  V,  had  beatified  Ignatius  Loy¬ 
ola,  Francis  Xavier,  Philip  Neri, 
Teresa  of  Avila,  Thomas  of  Villa- 
nova,  and  several  others  scarcely  less 
well  known  within  his  single  pontif¬ 
icate;  he  had  canonized  Saint  Charles 
Borromeo  and  Saint  Frances  of 
Rome.  Within  the  same  period 
another  pope.  Pope  Urban  VIII, 
was  confronted  with  such  a  moun¬ 


tainous  mass  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  beatification  or  canonization  of 
venerable  servants  of  God  that  he 
was  obliged  to  establish  most  strict 
canons  governing  these  processes.  It 
was,  then,  an  era  of  extraordinary  holi¬ 
ness,  and,  like  every  such  era,  it  was  a 
time  of  intense  missionary  activity. 

Certain  natural  factors  added  im¬ 
petus  to  the  missionary  impulse 
which  sanctity  always  produces.  Ex¬ 
ploration  and  discovery  were  being 
carried  on  all  over  the  globe,  but 
nowhere  more  than  on  our  own  con¬ 
tinent.  The  French  were  settling  in 
Canada;  the  English  were  in  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts  and  all  through 
New  England;  the  Dutch  were  in 
New  York;  the  Spaniards,  in  new 
numbers,  were  in  the  South  and  the 
West.  The  blend  of  the  supernatural 
energies  of  the  time  with  the  natural 
interest  in  exploration  resulted  in  a 
generation  of  missionaries  and  mis¬ 
sion  projects  second  to  none  in  Chris¬ 
tian  history.  The  Jesuits,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  in  Asia,  Africa,  North 
America  and  South.  They  were 
founding  schools  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy;  they  were  giving 
martyrs  to  the  Faith  in  England;  they 
were  penetrating  China,  India,  Japan, 
Ethiopia,  Tibet,  Persia,  Paraguay, 
Mexico,  and  Canada.  Thousands  of 
young  men,  fascinated  by  the  stories 
of  these  missionaries,  were  seeking 
admittance  to  the  Company  of  Ig¬ 
natius  and  burning  with  zeal  to  em¬ 
bark  on  the  high  adventure  of 
mingled  exploration  and  evangelism 
which  was  then  the  work  of  the 
Jesuit  missionary. 
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Against  the  background  of  such 
times  and  in  its  spirit,  sublime  vo¬ 
cations  came  from  God  to  eight 
young  men;  six  of  them  became 
priests,  two  became  their  devoted  lay 
companions.  The  priests  were:  Isaac 
Jogues,  John  de  Brebeuf,  Noel  Cha- 
banel,  Anthony  Daniel,  Charles  Gar- 
nier  and  Gabriel  Lalemant.  The 
lay  companions  were:  Rene  Goupil 
and  John  Lalande.  They  were  all 
born  in  France.  They  were  all  des¬ 
tined  to  die  as  North  American 
martyrs.  If  is  the  story  of  their 
heroic  lives  and  glorious  deaths  that 
this  program  will  bring  you  on  the 
next  four  Sundays. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
names  of  the  men  in  whose  times 
these  martyrs  lived  in  order  that 
you  may  appreciate  something  of  the 
European  background  to  their  lives. 
They  came  from  families  which  were 
accustomed  to  luxury  and  to  ease. 
The  circles  in  which  they  moved 
were  cultivated  and  refined,  perhaps 
as  refined  as  any  the  world  has  seen. 
Yet  these  men  were  none  of  them 
weaklings;  impressive  as  is  their  Faith 
and  their  spiritual  valor,  it  is  scarcely 
more  remarkable  than  their  physical 
bravery  and  power  to  endure  under 
the  most  rigorous  conditions.  They 
stand  out  like  giants  even  among 
the  hardy,  physically  prepossessing 
savages  to  whom  they  brought  the 
Gospel  and  for  whom  they  lived  and 
died.  Their  Indian  tormentors  ate 
the  hearts  and  drank  the  blood  of 
Lalemant  and  Brebeuf,  hoping  there¬ 
by  to  absorb  their  courage  and  their 
physical  stamina,  a  barbaric,  but  elo¬ 


quent  testimony  to  the  impressive 
manhood  of  these  French  Mission¬ 
aries  whose  martyrdom  we  recall 
with  honor  this  month. 

I  do  not  know  what  aspects  of  the 
story  of  these  men  will  be  empha¬ 
sized  in  this  series  of  broadcasts. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  which 
I  think  should  not  be  forgotten,  and 
it  is  the  principal  point  of  my  intro¬ 
ductory  broadcast  tonight.  We  have 
already  seen  how  theirs  was  an  age 
of  great  names,  of  men  who  were 
esteemed  as  great  in  Church  and  in 
State.  In  that  age  these  men  chose 
to  be  accounted  as  nothing,  to  retire 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  then  civilized 
world  and  to  serve  Christ  in  the 
isolation  and  the  obscure  loneliness 
of  missionaries  among  savages.  We 
have  seen  that  theirs  was  an  age  of 
intense  intellectual,  social,  religious 
and  cultural  activity  in  their  own 
home  land;  it  was  an  age  which 
must  have  offered  powerful  induce¬ 
ments  to  young  men  of  their  vision 
and  vitality  to  remain  safely  at  home 
within  the  circle  of  their  friends. 
Yet,  made  strong  by  God’s  grace 
against  more  worldly  attractions, 
these  young  men  chose  to  cast  their 
lots  with  the  rude,  the  uncivilized 
and  the  hostile  in  order  that  they 
might  win  these  for  Christ. 

Remember:  these  men  came  from 
backgrounds  which  did  everything 
but  prepare  them  for  sacrifices  so 
great.  Several  of  them  were  taught 
in  schools  which  a  non-Catholic  his¬ 
torian  has  described  as  ''the  best 
schools  in  the  world,”  schools  where 
they  met  the  best  people  and  revelled 
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in  the  latest  wisdom.  They  came 
from  "fine  families”;  Jogues,  the 
first  of  the  priests  to  die  a  martyr, 
was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  held 
every  prominent  official  position  in 
his  native  city,  Orleans.  Brebeuf’s 
family  origins  are  lost  in  antiquity; 
it  included  branches  with  distin¬ 
guished  history  in  France  and  in 
England;  among  the  English  descen¬ 
dants  of  his  French  ancestors  were 
the  Arundels,  three  of  whom  were 
themselves  martyrs  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  in  England.  Daniel  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  legal  studies  when  he  left 
the  world  to  enter  the  Society  of 
Jesus;  Gamier  was  probably  the 
wealthiest  of  the  group,  his  parents 
being  charitable  leaders  among  the 
richest  families  of  Paris.  The  others, 
less  favored,  perhaps,  in  the  goods 
of  this  world,  were,  nonetheless,  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature  with  gifts  of  char¬ 
acter  and  ability  sufficient  to  guaran¬ 
tee  them  prosperity  and  prestige  had 
they  chosen  to  remain  in  the  world. 
These  men  could  have  taken  their 
places  among  the  most  sophisticated 
and  secure  persons  of  their  day;  they 
chose  instead  to  be  fools  for  Christ, 
to  lose  themselves  that  they  might 
find  Him.  They  entered  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  armed  only  with  His  grace,  and 
there  they  died,  failures  by  every 
standard  the  world  holds  accurate. 
They  could  have  been  trained  for 
places  high  in  the  Christian  society 
in  which  they  were  born;  instead 
they  trained  themselves  to  take  the 
place  of  Christ  in  the  lives  of  tribes 
who  had  never  heard  of  Him.  They 
trained  themselves  literally  to  be 


Christlike,  to  live  like  Christ,  to 
think  like  Christ,  to  work  like  Christ, 
to  die  like  Christ,  to  succeed  like 
Christ,  and,  in  a  sense,  to  fail  like 
Christ. 

But  Christ  never  fails,  and  neither 
did  they.  Like  Christ  they  emptied 
themselves,  taking  the  guise  of 
slaves,  but  like  Christ,  too,  they  won 
names  above  every  name,  names  of 
heavenly  renown.  To  the  superficial 
of  their  day  they  may  easily  have 
seemed  to  have  died  in  vain.  But 
people  so  like  Christ  cannot  possibly 
die  in  vain.  Having  shared  His  suf¬ 
fering,  they  must  have  a  share  in  His 
glories. 

So  far  as  they  personally  were 
concerned,  they  died  saints,  and  their 
eventual  canonization  to  the  altars 
of  the  Universal  Church  is  the  earthly 
reflection  of  the  heavenly  triumph 
that  is  theirs.  The  results  of  their 
work,  however,  are  added  proofs  that 
these  men  did  not  die  in  vain.  Their 
self-immolation  bore  its  fruits  in 
other  saints;  Kateri  Tekakwitha,  Lily 
of  the  Mohawks,  is  only  the  best 
known  of  the  Indian  saints  whose 
lives,  under  God,  were  sanctified  by 
the  work  these  men  did.  Even  at 
the  time,  their  deaths  had  inspiring 
results  in  the  New  World  and  the 
Old.  They  gave  rise  to  a  new  fervor 
among  those  who  had  known  them 
in  France;  immediately  the  numbers 
of  the  missionary  priests  and  the  lay 
auxiliaries  grew  in  leaps  and  bounds 
and  eager  young  men  in  France,  am¬ 
bitious  for  Christ,  enthusiastically 
took  up  the  work  that  they  had  been 
forced  to  leave  aside.  A  young  sur- 
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geon  in  Orleans  heard  the  news  of 
their  deaths  and  learned  that  one  of 
them,  Goupil,  had  been  a  surgeon; 
straightway  he  volunteered  to  take 
his  place  and  carry  on  his  work. 
Catholic  Canada  is,  in  part,  their 
monument;  Catholic  people  in  the 
Untied  States  proudly  claim  them  as 
their  spiritual  forefathers.  Non- 
Catholic  historians  and  thoughtful 
Protestants  of  every  creed,  proud  of 
the  page  that  these  missionaries  wrote 
in  our  history,  have  given  them  a 
special  place  in  their  affections.  In 
their  case,  as  always,  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
Church  —  and  no  one  who  believes 
in  God’s  Providence  and  in  the  op¬ 
erations  of  His  grace  can  fail  to  see 
the  intimate  connection  between  their 


lonely  deaths  and  the  tremendous, 
all-pervading  life  of  the  Church  on 
the  land  that  their  blood  made  holy. 

So  with  pride  in  our  saints  we  in¬ 
troduce  this  series  of  broadcasts  dedi¬ 
cated  to  their  memory.  May  the  in¬ 
spiring  story  of  the  North  American 
martyrs  still  win  souls  for  Christ! 
May  the  example  of  these  brave 
young  men,  who  left  all  to  follow 
Christ,  prompt  those  who  share  their 
valor  to  share  also  their  heroic  vo¬ 
cations  as  missionaries  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  A  dozen  men  like  them 
today  would  gather  an  unprecedented 
harvest  of  souls.  Oh  God,  through 
their  heavenly  intercession,  give  us 
men  daring  enough  and  courageous 
enough  to  be  saints! 


HARVEST  OF  MARTYRDOM 

The  Stylus  would  like  to  thank  Rev.  John  L.  Bonn,  S.J.,  director  of 
the  Boston  College  Dramatic  Society,  for  permission  to  use  this  script. 
It  was  written  by  Rev.  John  B.  Kelly,  S.J.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Fairfield 
Preparatory  School. 


Announcer:  In  cooperation  with 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  Boston,  WCOP 
presents  the  fifth  and  last  in  a  series 
of  broadcasts,  commemorating  the 
Tercentenary  of  the  American  Mar¬ 
tyrs. 

Theme 

Narrator:  In  the  past  weeks,  we 
have  told  the  stories  of  Saint  Isaac 
Jogues,  Saint  Rene  Goupil,  and 
Saint  John  de  Lalande,  Jesuit -mis- 
sioners  who  consecrated  our  Ameri¬ 
can  soil  by  their  labors  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lives.  And  there 
were  others  who  followed  them  in 
death:  Father  Daniel  who  died  a 
martyr’s  death  when  the  Mohawks 
attacked  the  Fluron  village  of  Tea- 
naustaye  and  wiped  it  out  on  July  8, 
1648. 

Father  Lalande  and  Father  de  Bre- 
beuf  came  out  to  meet  the  Mohawks 
when  they  attacked  another  Huron 
village  on  March  16,  1649.  Both 
died  for  their  faith. 

Late  in  the  same  year.  Father 
Charles  Gamier  and  Noel  Chabanel 
were  martyred  by  the  Mohawks  in 
an  attack  on  the  Petun  tribe  of  the 
Tobacco  nation. 

But  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was 
not  wasted  blood.  Tonight  we  tell 


the  story  of  the  Harvest  of  their 
martyrdom  .  .  .  the  story  of  the  In¬ 
dian  girl,  Katherine  Tekakwitha. 

Music  Fade 

In  the  spring  of  1675,  there  came 
to  Kanawake,  the  lower  castle  of  the 
Mohawks,  Father  Jacques  de  Lam- 
berville.  The  village  was  de¬ 
serted  when  he  arrived,  for  the 
braves  were  out  on  the  hunt  or  the 
warpath  .  .  .  the  women  were  at 
work  in  the  fields  for  the  spring 
planting.  Father  de  Lamberville  was 
limited  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawks  and  their  ways  —  otherwise 
he  might  not  have  entered  the  Long- 
house  as  he  did  .  .  . 

Father  L.:  (Little  gasp  of  sur¬ 
prise)  .  .  .  Oh  .  .  .  ! 

Kateri:  (19  •  •  .  very  shy)  You 
are  the  Blackrobe.^ 

Father  L.:  I  am  sorry  .  .  . 
I  did  not  think  there  would  be  any¬ 
body  within  ...  I  merely  intended 
to  rest  until  your  people  return  .  .  . 
are  you  ill.^ 

Kateri:  I  injured  my  foot .  .  .  That 
is  why  I  must  stay  in  my  house  .  .  . 
It  is  bad  that  you  came  here.  My 
people  do  not  love  the  Blackrobe. 

Father  L. :  And  you  .  .  .  ? 

But  tell  me  .  .  .  what  is  your  name? 
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Katerr.  I  am  called  Tekakwitha. 

Father  L.\  And  the  Master 
of  the  Longhouse  ...  he  is  your 
father  1 

Katerr.  On  no  .  .  .  He  is  my  uncle 
.  .  .  and  he  hates  all  the  Blackrobes. 
He  will  be  very  angry  if  he  finds 
you  here. 

Father  L.\  And  you  do  not 
hate  the  Blackrobe,  Tekakwitha? 

Katerr.  No,  I  do  not  hate  the 
Blackrobe. 

Father  L. :  Then  I  shall  risk 
your  uncle’s  anger  .  .  .  He  will  be 
angry  at  you  also? 

Katerr.  Yes  .  .  .He  does  not  allow 
me  to  listen  to  the  Blackrobes  ...  or 
speak  to  them. 

Father  L.:  You  have  never 

spoken  with  the  Blackrobe? 

Katerr.  Oh  no,  .  .  .  not  even  when 
they  stayed  in  our  Longhouse  .  .  . 
Many  moons  ago  .  .  . 

Father  L.:  Well.  This  is  most 
strange  .  .  .  Did  you  wish  to  speak 
with  them? 

Katerr.  I  .  .  .  (hesitates  .  .  .  still 
shy  .  .  .a  little  afraid  .  .  .  emotion 
growing)  I  do  not  know  .  .  .  My  .  .  . 
My  mother  was  a  Christian  of  the 
Algonquins  of  Three  Rivers.  She 
was  taken  by  the  Mohawks  .  .  .  And 
a  Mohawk  chieftain  married  her. 
I  was  born  at  the  Castle  of  Osser- 
nenon.  Where  the  Blackrobes  were 
.  .  .  were  killed  by  my  people.  When 
I  was  very  small,  my  mother  and 
father  died  from  the  small-pox  sick¬ 
ness  .  .  .  and  my  little  brother  died. 
I  too  was  very  sick  .  .  .  That  is  why 
I  cannot  see  you  clearly  .  .  .  And 
why  I  cover  my  eyes  and  my  face. 


They  try  to  make  me  marry  .  .  .  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  ...  I  do  not  know 
why  ...  So  they  hurt  me  .  .  .  And 
call  me  bad  names  .  .  .  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  marry  a  brave  ...  I  wish  .  .  . 
Blackrobe  ...  I  have  always  been 
afraid  to  speak  before  .  .  .  Even  now 
I  am  afraid. 

Father  L.\  Speak,  Tekakwitha 
.  .  .  There  is  nothing  to  fear. 

Kateri'.  (Pent-up  emotion  break¬ 
ing  through)  No  ...  I  am  not  afraid 
now  .  .  .  Hackrobe  .  .  .Will  you  tell 
me  .  .  .  about  your  Jesus-manitou  ? 
I  have  heard  some  of  my  people  say 
that  he  is  the  son  of  the  Mighty 
Kitchi  Manitou  ...  Tell  me,  Black¬ 
robe  ... 

Narrator:  And  so  he  told  her  .  .  . 
many  things  she  had  longed  to  know 
— ■  but  their  conversation  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Tekakwitha’s 
uncle. 

Uncle:  (^Osigongo^  (quiet  anger) 
Tekakwitha  ...  You  have  spoken 
words  with  the  Christian  Blackrobe! 

Kateri:  (still  afraid,  but  coura¬ 
geous)  Yes,  Uncle  .  .  .  And  I  .  .  . 
I  hope  to  become  a  Christian! 

Uncle:  (snarls)  A  Christian!  In 
my  house!  The  Christians  destroy 
your  people! 

Kateri:  The  Christians  do  not 
destroy  our  people.  Uncle. 

Uncle:  Silence!  The  Mohawk 
maiden  does  not  speak  thus  to  the 
elders  of  her  people! 

Kateri:  I  must  speak.  Uncle  .  .  . 
I  love  my  people  .  .  .  But  it  is  the 
strong  water  that  destroys  our  people 
.  .  .  The  Christians  do  not  force  our 
people  to  drink  it  .  .  .  The  good 
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Christians  do  not  give  it  or  sell  it 
to  us  .  .  .  The  Blackrobe  does  not .  .  . 
He  gives  only  good  things  .  .  .  And 
for  that  we  kill  him! 

Uncle:  We  kill  for  the  sake  of 
the  God  Areskoi,  as  our  sacred  An¬ 
cestors  killed  for  Areskoi. 

Kateri:  And  I  seek  the  God  who 
does  not  ask  for  the  blood  of  ven- 
gence.  But  for  love  only  .  .  . 

Uncle:  Is  it  your  God  of  love 
who  steals  our  people  away  from  us 
.  .  .  for  the  village  of  Christian  Iro¬ 
quois  in  the  North  Our  warrior 
Kryn  .  .  .  Who  destroyed  our  Mo- 
higan  enemy  .  .  .  He  has  gone  now  to 
the  North  .  .  .  And  Hot  ashes  .  .  . 
They  were  two  great  warriors.  And 
many  others  have  gone  .  .  .  That  is 
the  work  of  the  Blackrobe  and  your 
Love-manitou !  And  when  our  men 
go  —  our  enemies  around  us  will 
be  more  mighty  than  the  Iroquois  .  .  . 
And  soon  our  people  shall  be  no 
more  ...  Is  that  what  you  wish, 
Tekakwitha  1 

Kateri:  The  Christians  have  gone 
to  the  North  Village  because  they 
cannot  be  good  Christians  here  .  .  . 
When  our  whole  village  gets  drunk 
.  .  .  and  unclean  .  .  .  They  lay  hands 
on  the  Christians  .  .  .  And  the  Black¬ 
robe. 

Uncle:  (threatening)  Tekakwitha 
.  .  .  Do  not  force  your  uncle  to  harm 
you.  Already  I  have  been  a  fool  in 
the  village  because  of  you.  The  noble 
braves  have  come  to  me  and  they  said 
.  .  .  Each  one,  "Let  me  take  Tekak¬ 
witha  as  my  wife."  And  I  must  say  to 
them,  "My  niece  Tekakwitha  will  run 
away  when  you  come  .  .  .  She  will 


not  marry  with  a  brave”  .  .  .  And  they 
go  away  and  laugh  at  me  .  .  .1  do 
not  force  you  to  marry  ...  as  every 
Mohawk  maiden  is  happy  to  do  .  .  . 
I  have  closed  my  eyes  to  that  mad¬ 
ness  of  yours  .  .  .  But  I  shall  not  close 
my  eyes  to  this  new  madness  ...  A 
Christian. 

Narrator:  Father  de  Lamberville 
wrote  of  Tekakwitha  .  .  .  shortly 
thereafter  the  following  letter  .  .  . 

Father  L.:  (Fading  in  .  .  .) 
She  has  had  no  counsel  from  any 
of  our  Fathers  up  to  now,  and  yet 
by  a  strange  and  wonderful  Provi¬ 
dence  she  seems  to  have  completely 
escaped  the  contamination  of  the 
unspeakable  morals  that  surround 
her  here.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
delay  her  baptism  for  a  long  time, 
as  is  our  custom  with  the  natives  .  .  . 
(Fade) 

Narrator:  On  Easter  morning  in 
the  log  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  in  Kana- 
wake,  Tekakwitha  became  "The 
Christian"  ....  with  a  new  name 
.  .  .  Catherine  .  .  .  After  the  famous 
virgin-martyr  of  Alexandria.  (Fade) 

Father  L.:  Catherine,  what  dost 
thou  seek  of  the  Church  of  God.^ 

Kateri:  Faith. 

Father  L.:  And  what  doth  faith 
bring  thee  to.^ 

Kateri:  Life  everlasting. 

Father  L.:  If,  therefore,  thou  wilt 
enter  into  life,  keep  the  Command¬ 
ments,  etc.  .  .  . 

Father  L.:  (Front  Mike)  Cath¬ 
erine,  I  baptize  thee  ...  In  the 
.  .  .  Name  of  the  Father  .  .  .  and  of 
the  Son  .  .  .  And  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
.  .  .  Receive  this  white  garment. 
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which  mayest  thou  carry  without 
stain  before  the  judgment  seat  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  (Fading)  etc. 

Narrator:  For  a  time  Kateri's  new 
joy  was  not  disturbed  .  .  .  lier  new 
love  was  a  secret  between  her  and  her 
Bridegroom,  the  son  of  the  Great 
Manitou  .  .  .  But  the  works  of  love 
and  of  faith  cannot  be  kept  secret 
long  .  .  .  Fler  neighbors  watch  "The 
Christian"  .  .  .  Even  her  uncle  is  wise 
enough  to  cease  his  persecution  .  .  . 
He  knows  the  will  of  Kateri  .  .  . 
If  he  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to 
live  in  the  Longhouse,  she  too  will 
go  away  .  .  .  (Fade) 

Narrator:  But  it  seemed  that  no 
peace  was  destined  to  be  lasting  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawks;  the  curse 
of  the  white  man’s  drink  lay  heavier 
and  heavier  on  the  village  .  .  .  And 
the  Lily  of  the  Mohawks  .  .  .With 
her  heroic  suffering  .  .  .  Her  heroic 
purity  .  .  .  Her  prayers  to  Jesus-Man- 
itou  in  the  forests  where  she  carved 
His  Cross  into  the  bark  of  the  trees 
.  .  .  All  these  were  an  affront  to  those 
who  lived  otherwise  than  Kateri  .  .  . 
And  they  began  to  say  her  nickname 
with  a  new  intonation  .  .  .  Finally, 
she  sought  the  advice  of  Father  de 
Lamberville. 

Kateri:  Father! 

Father  L.:  Come  in,  my  child. 
What  have  they  done  to  you.^ 

Kateri:  It  is  nothing.  Father. ' 

Father  L. :  Kateri  .  .  .  They 
have  struck  you  again  .  .  .  And  your 
blanket  is  soiled  with  the  mud  and 
the  refuse  they  have  thrown  at  you. 
And  you  did  not  tell  me  about  the 
brave  who  tried  to  kill  you  .  .  . 


Kateri:  He  did  not  harm  me. 
Father  .  .  . 

Father  L.:  No  .  .  .  But  the 
dear  God  alone  knows  why  the  rascal 
stayed  his  tomahawk. 

Kateri:  I  do  not  mind.  Father  .  .  . 
that  .  .  .  But  they  accused  me  to  you 
of  an  evil  thing  .  .  .You  know  that 
I  did  no  evil.  Father  .  .  .  And  it 
would  be  sweeter  to  die  than  to  hear 
them  say  that  evil  of  me  .  .  . 

Father  L.:  Kateri  ...  Ennita 
and  Onas  keep  asking  that  you  go 
to  live  with  them  in  Kanawake  of 
the  North  ...  I  have  prayed  for 
guidance  ...  I  do  not  think  it  is 
God’s  will  that  you  die  here  at  the 
hands  of  some  drunken  warrior  .  .  . 
Would  you  not  like  to  go  to  the 
other  Kanawake  and  live  ...  for  the 
sake  of  the  Christians  there  who  de¬ 
serve  to  have  you.^ 

Kateri:  Do  you  think  I  should 
go  to  Kanawake  of  the  North,  my 
Father  7 

Father  L. :  I  had  hoped  we 
could  keep  you  here.  Old  Kanawake 
needs  its  Kateri  very  much  .  .  .  But 
I  do  think  you  should  go  .  .  . 

Narrator:  For  the  dangerous  mis¬ 
sion  of  spiriting  Kateri  out  of  the 
village,  Fr.  de  Lamberville  enlisted 
the  services  of  the  warrior  with  the 
colorful  name  "Hot  Ashes."  The 
hery  temper  which  had  won  him  his 
title  had  given  way  to  the  fire  of 
the  Christian  2eal  .  .  .  Even  so.  Hot 
Ashes  had  not  lost  his  cunning  .  .  . 
on  a  day  when  Kateri’s  uncle  was 
away  on  a  trading  expedition  to  Al¬ 
bany  .  .  .  (Fading) 

Hot  Ashes:  Kateri  .  .  . 
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Kateri'.  He  will  not  overtake  us? 

Hot  Ashes'.  He  will  not  overtake 
us  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  He  was  very  close 
when  I  sent  you  off  the  trail.  When 
he  came  up  the  trail,  he  found  his  old 
friend  Hot  Ashes  sitting  on  a  log 
smoking  the  pipe  .  .  .  He  did  not 
speak  .  .  .  He  has  returned  to  the 
village. 

Kater'r.  You  are  good,  Hot  Ashes 
.  .  .You  are  a  good  Christian. 

Hot  Ashes'.  I  do  not  know.  I  try 
to  pay  the  debt  I  owe  to  this  Mighty 
Kitchy  Manitou.  And  to  Echon. 
When  they  killed  that  great  Black- 
robe  Hot  Ashes  was  the  one  who 
was  very  bad  to  him  .  .  . 

Kateri'.  Echon  prays  for  you  now. 

Hot  Ashes:  Yes,  Echon  prays  for 
me  in  the  house  of  the  Mighty  Mani¬ 
tou. 

Kateri:  And  in  the  village  of  the 
new  Kanawake,  they  will  allow 
Kateri  to  be  a  Christian?  They  will 
not  hate  me? 

Hot  Ashes:  They  will  love  you, 
Kateri  ...  it  is  a  good  village.  The 
people  do  not  drink  the  strong  water 
.  .  .  They  will  not  have  the  bad 
dances  to  the  Areskoi  Manitou  .  .  . 
And  you  will  see  the  good  Long- 
house  which  we  have  for  the 
prayer. 

Narrator:  And  the  Song  of  Te- 
kakwitha,  more  joyous  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  .  .  .  filled  the  Valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  .  .  .  There  would  be 
suffering  for  Kateri  .  .  .  Suffering  of 
soul  and  body  .  .  .  But  that  would 
be  the  cross  .  .  .and  a  goodly  share 
in  the  cross  does  not  sadden  the 
heart  that  loves  the  Crucified  ...  A 


new  word  would  be  written  into  the 
Mission  Chronicles  to  describe  a 
"Savage”  Geite  —  gladness! 

Kateri  would  not  stay  long  at  the 
Mission  of  St.  Erancis  Xavier.  Just 
three  winters  .  .  .  But  long  enough 
to  show  that  an  Indian  maiden,  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cannibalism  and 
degradation,  could  by  the  grace  of 
the  God  when  she  loved,  live  heroi¬ 
cally,  virginally,  with  the  gladness 
that  is  not  of  this  world.  We  hasten 
on  ...  to  the  gladdest  of  her  days, 
when  she  showed  how  a  Christian 
Indian  Maiden  could  die  .  .  .  (Fade) 

Father  Cholonec:  Kateri  .  .  .  The 
whole  village  wishes  to  watch  with 
you  again  today  .  .  .  They  are  anxious 
.  .  .  that  they  may  not  be  with  you 
when  .  .  .  you  go  .  .  . 

Kateri:  (dying  .  .  .  quiet  joy)  Tell 
them,  my  Father  Cholonec,  that  they 
should  go  to  the  fields  for  the  har¬ 
vesting  .  .  .  They  will  return  in  time 
to  bid  me  .  .  .  good-bye. 

Father  Cholonec:  In  the  past  we 
have  often  asked  you  to  pray  for  us 
.  .  .  your  people,  and  your  priest  .  .  . 
and  you  would  not  allow  that  we 
ask  such  favors.  Will  you  remember 
us  now,  Kateri? 

Kateri:  (Simply,  without  hesita¬ 
tion)  Oh,  yes  ...  I  shall  pray  for  my 
people  .  .  .  now  ...  I  shall  love  you 
in  heaven  ...  I  shall  help  you  .  .  . 
(Fade) 

Frenchman:  (Fading  on)  The 
village  is  deserted  .  .  .  No  .  .  .  wait 
.  .  .  the  whole  population  seems  to 
be  gathered  at  yonder  cabin  .  .  . 

Frenchman  2:  We  may  as  well 
join  them  .  .  .  whatever  the  occasion. 
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Frenchman  1 :  Father  Cholonec  .  .  . 
what  is  .  .  .  (hesitates)  .  .  .  Father 
.  .  .  the  beautiful  Indian  maiden  who 
sleeps  .  .  .  who  .  .  .  ? 

Father  Cholonec:  It  is  Kateri. 

Frenchman:  Your  pardon,  Father 
Cholonec  .  .  .  this  is  not  Kateri  Te- 
kakwitha  .  .  .  she  is  a  good  girl  .  .  . 
a  very  good  girl  .  .  .  but  her  beauty 
.  .  .  well,  there  were  the  disfigure¬ 
ments  of  the  plague  .  .  . 

Father  Cholonec:  It  is  Kateri  .  .  . 
this  is  a  new  beauty  ...  a  new  radi¬ 
ance  .  .  .  Kateri  is  .  .  .  dead ! 

Narrator:  This  was  the  song  of 
Tekakwitha  .  .  .  that  still  sounds  in 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  .  .  . 
still  sounds  in  her  native  Mohawk 
Valley  too.  No  drop  of  Martyrs’ 
blood  had  been  shed  in  vain  in  our 
land.  Her  people  in  America  would 
know  hard  days  .  .  .  the  white  men’s 
wars  would  drive  the  greater  number 
of  them  from  our  land  ...  a  few 
small  roving  bands  of  Mohawks 
would  frequent  the  old  hunting 
grounds  for  a  time  .  .  .  but  even 
they  would  disappear  from  our 


land.  But  the  Iroquois  Mohawkj^  do 
come  back  to  Ossernenon  ...  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Martyrs  .  .  .  come  back 
proudly  in  their  colorful  garb  of  old. 
Now  it  is  not  a  Chief  who  walks  at 
their  head,  but  their  own  Mohawk 
Indian  Jesuit  Priest.  With  their 
white-skinned  brothers  they  pray  to 
the  Saints  whom  their  ancestors  put 
to  death  .  .  .  pray  that  the  Church, 
their  Mother,  may  soon  declare  with 
infallible  voice  that  their  own  Kateri 
Tekakwitha  is  worthy  to  be  named 
in  the  ranks  of  canonized  saints  .  .  . 
that  their  little  Princess  be  called  the 
first  native  Indian  saint  of  the  Church, 
precious  Flower  of  the  Harvest  of 
Martyrdom  .  .  .  America  is  blessed 
that  the  Martyrs  walked  in  our  land 
.  .  .  that  Kateri  calls  it  her  birth¬ 
place.  May  America  .  .  .  may  all 
the  world  ...  be  blessed  and  aided 
by  their  inspiration  .  .  .  their  inter¬ 
cession  ...  in  this  day  of  America’s 
need  ...  of  the  world’s  need. 

Theme 

Music:  Up  ..  .  then  fade  on  cue. 
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AMERICA,  1646 

By  FREDERICK  CALLAHAN 


In  discussing  the  North  American 
Martyrs,  it  is  important  that  we  take 
into  consideration  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  and  cultural  background  of  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  country  in  which 
these  missionaries  of  God  labored 
and  died.  By  having  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
we  can  better  comprehend  the  many 
hardships  and  obstacles  which  these 
men  faced  and  conquered  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago. 

The  Indians  of  North  America 
were  divided  into  various  tribes  hav¬ 
ing  more  or  less  stable  geographical 
boundaries.  Father  Jogues,  Father 
Brebeuf,  and  the  other  members  of 
that  small  but  potent  band  of  mar¬ 
tyrs,  came  most  frequently  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Algonquin  and  Iroquois 
tribes.  The  Iroquois  occupied  a  large 
part  of  what  is  now  known  as  New 
York  State,  and  also  the  land  between 
Lake  Huron,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake 
Ontario.  They  were  situated  like 
a  vast  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Al- 
gonquins  and  their  geographical  po¬ 
sition  enabled  them  to  command  the 
entrance  to  the  Great  Lakes  as  well 
as  the  source  of  the  many  streams 
which  flowed  to  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mississippi.  This  tribe,  though  not 
exceeding  17,000  in  number,  was, 
nevertheless,  the  most  powerful,  ter¬ 


rible  and  fierce  of  all  the  tribes 
known  to  the  French  at  that  time. 
The  Algonquins  almost  completely 
surrounded  the  Iroquois  and  were 
principally  settled  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  east  of  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George.  The  Hurons, 
in  whose  country  the  martyrs  labored 
with  considerable  success,  were  of 
Iroquois  stock  and  were  located  in 
a  small  area  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Huron.  They  were  the  most 
friendly  of  the  various  Indian  tribes 
that  inhabited  the  Great  Lakes  .  .  . 
New  York  State  ...  St.  Lawrence 
River  area. 

The  Iroquois  were  composed  of 
five  groups  or  nations.  The  Mo¬ 
hawks,  Senecas,  Onendegas,  Oneidas, 
and  Cayugas  were  the  Five  Nations 
within  the  Iroquois  fold.  Each  na¬ 
tion  was  ruled  by  a  chief  and  the 
affairs  of  the  group  were  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  important  council  of 
Sachems.  Likewise,  each  of  the  Five 
Nations  was  politically  separate  of 
the  rest  and  was  independent  in  the 
administration  of  its  own  domestic 
affairs.  In  time  of  strife,  the  Eve 
united  and  assisted  one  another.  This 
unity  was  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  the  power  of  the  Iroquois.  Each 
nation  was  divided  into  clans.  All 
the  members  of  a  clan  were  inti¬ 
mately  related  through  blood.  The 
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clans  had  different  names,  such  as 
the  Bear  Clan,  Wolf  Clan,  and  Fox 
Clan. 

At  the  time  the  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  and  French  traders  arrived  in 
the  New  World,  these  Five  Nations 
were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
and  were  feared  throughout  the 
North  American  Indian  world.  Then 
the  traders  started  to  move  in.  The 
extreme  hostility  shown  by  the  In¬ 
dians  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  can 
be  traced  to  the  scheming  unscrupu¬ 
lousness  of  previous  white  settlers. 
White  traders  and  travelers  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  savages  in 
the  past  and  consequently  they  be¬ 
came  naturally  wary  and  suspicious 
of  any  intruders.  The  French  were 
continually  and  methodically  taking 
possession  of  Indian  land.  The  In¬ 
dian  tribes,  put  on  the  defensive  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  white  men, 
turned  to  savagery  to  cope  with  the 
white  menace. 

The  Iroquois  were  ideally  situated 
for  conquest.  The  Long  House  of 
the  Five  Nations,  the  name  by  which 
they  termed  their  country,  was 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  large  bodies 
of  water.  In  the  north  was  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence;  in  the 
east  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson 
River;  in  the  west.  Lake  Erie;  and 
within  the  confines  of  their  country 
was  a  natural  network  of  lakes  and 
swift-flowing  rivers.  By  means  of 
their  sturdy  canoes  they  could  travel 
great  distances  and  attack  their  ene¬ 
mies  with  sudden  and  savage  fury. 

The  most  ferocious  and  cunning 
of  the  Five  Nations  were  the  Mo¬ 


hawks.  They  were  an  agricultural 
people,  having  headquarters  in  three 
villages  called  "castles.”  Their 
fighting  force  at  the  height  of  their 
power  was  about  800  armed  war¬ 
riors.  Practically  one-half  of  the 
tribe  was  equipped  with  the  arque¬ 
bus,  a  weapon  similar  to  the  present 
day  carbine,  and  furnished  by  the 
Dutch.  They  usually  traveled  in 
groups  of  ten,  however,  sometimes 
as  many  as  a  hundred  could  be  seen 
on  the  warpath.  Lake  Champlain, 
the  Richelieu  River,  and  the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence  were  often  the  settings 
for  their  clever  and  ruthless  attacks 
and  ambuscades.  River  and  land 
traffic  were  equally  perilous  in  this 
area.  So  daring  were  the  members 
of  this  tribe,  that  they  often  maraud¬ 
ed  within  sight  of  the  French  garri¬ 
son  at  Quebec.  They  were  merciless 
killers  who  hunted  down  lone  trav¬ 
elers,  raided  explorers’  camps,  rav¬ 
aged  and  pillaged  on  the  slightest 
pretense  any  man  not  of  their  tribe. 
Had  the  Mohawks  been  more  effec¬ 
tively  organized  they  might  well  have 
eradicated  the  French  settlements  in 
the  New  World. 

The  reason  for  the  extreme  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Mohawks  against  the 
French  may  be  found  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  explorer  Champlain  into 
Mohawk  territory  in  1609.  When 
Champlain  shot  and  killed  several 
Mohawks  he  did  not  realize  that  the 
Five  Nations  would  seek  vengeance. 
The  French,  then,  became  the  most 
hated  enemies  of  the  Mohawks  as 
well  as  all  Iroquois.  As  a  result  of 
Champlain’s  actions,  French  mission- 
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aries,  along  with  all  Frenchmen  who 
ventured  into  Iroquois  country,  were 
committing  themselves  to  virtual 
martyrdom. 

From  the  missionaries’  point  of 
view,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  his¬ 
tory,  no  group  of  men  ever  resisted 
or  resented  the  teachings  of  Christ 
to  the  extent  of  the  Iroquois.  Few 
peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have 
ever  been  possessed  of  such  cruel  and 
ferocious  natures  as  these.  They  de¬ 
rived  fiendish  delight  from  the  un¬ 
merciful  torture  of  their  victims. 
Running  the  gauntlet  was  the  favo¬ 
rite  sport  of  the  Iroquois.  If  the 
prisoner  survived  the  rain  of  blows, 
he  had  hot  coals  and  burning  sticks 
applied  to  his  open  wounds.  Other 
methods  included  such  things  as  the 
ripping  from  the  body  of  arms,  legs, 
fingers,  ears,  or  toes. 

Sometimes  these  members  would 
be  cut  off  by  means  of  a  clam  shell 
or  a  piece  of  flint.  The  most  pain¬ 
ful  methods  were  usually  employed. 
The  Iroquois  frequently  liked  to  slice 
off  pieces  of  flesh  and  rub  sand  or 
salt  into  the  open  wounds.  When 
a  victim  was  found  to  have  extra¬ 
ordinary  courage,  his  heart  was  cut 
out  and  devoured  by  the  chief.  The 
rest  of  his  body  would  be  dis¬ 
membered  and  stewed  in  a  large  pot, 
then  it  would  be  distributed  to  the 
tribe. 

Burning  at  the  stake  and  toma¬ 
hawking  were  also  oft-practiced  past- 
times.  Unlike  the  white  man,  the 
Indian  was  trained  from  early  youth 
to  bear  pain  without  visible  emotion. 
The  most  severe  torture  brought 


laughter  from  the  Indian  captive,  for 
to  lose  his  stoicism  was  a  heinous 
crime  and  was  also  a  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness.  Victims  who  showed  their 
feelings  were  turned  over  to  women 
and  children  of  the  tribe  or  clan  for 
future  torments. 

The  Iroquois  have  been  called  the 
"scourge  of  the  infant  Church"  be¬ 
cause  they  burned,  hacked,  and  ex¬ 
terminated  entire  villages  and  spread 
death  and  destruction^  among  those 
they  disfavored.  They  inflicted  more 
damage  to  the  North  American 
Church  and  to  Christ’s  mission  in 
the  New  World  than  any  other  In¬ 
dian  tribe  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  Indians,  like  all  peoples,  had 
a  religion.  Fundamentally  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  every  material  object  pos¬ 
sessed  life  and  intelligence.  All  ob¬ 
jects,  therefore,  contained  in  their 
essence,  a  particular  spirit,  to  be 
adored  by  a*  particular  individual. 
Each  individual  was  informed  of 
his  object  in  a  dream.  The  spirit  was 
termed  an  "oki"  or  a  "manitou.” 
Images  of  these  "oki"  were  carried 
about  by  the  Indians,  who  offered 
them  tobacco  and  furs  and  talked  to 
them.  The  dreams  in  which  these 
"oki"  appeared  were  usually  induced 
after  heavy  and  gluttonous  eating. 
Often  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  the  "oki"  when  it  was  believed 
that  the  god  had  been  offended. 

Fear  was  one  of  the  principal  char¬ 
acteristics  of  their  religion.  They 
were  of  the  firm  belief  that  every¬ 
thing  in  the  universe  had  a  power  to 
harm  them  and  would  employ  this 
power  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 
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They  believed  that  trees,  mountains, 
winds,  rivers,  and  all  animals  were 
capable  of  harming  them  and  that 
these  as  well  as  all  inanimate  and 
animate  objects  could  understand 
their  language.  The  raging  storm 
was  a  vengeful  wind  spirit;  the  un¬ 
successful  hunt  was  the  angry  deer 
spirit;  and  a  bad  harvest  was  an  of¬ 
fended  sun  spirit.  Likewise,  all  the 
occurrences  of  life  were  allied  with 
the  workings  and  machinations  of 
various  spirits.  This  fear  type  of  re¬ 
ligion  naturally  resulted  in  much 
superstition. 

When  the  missionaries  arrived, 
superstition  was  enhanced.  All  the 
evils  and  misadventures  which  befell 
the  tribe  were  attributed  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  men  of  God.  Conse¬ 
quently,  superstition  became  a  major 
obstacle  in  the  civili2ation  and  con¬ 
version  of  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  were  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  good  and  evil. 
They  apparently  had  no  conscience 
and  acted  solely  on  impulse.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  did  a  thing  made 
it  right.  Their  vocabulary  did  not 
possess  a  word  for  God,  their  poly¬ 
theistic  nature  worship  could  not 
conceive  of  one  Supreme  Being.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  had  to  invent  phrases 


such  as  "He  Who  Lives  in  the  Sky" 
and  "The  Great  Chief  of  Men." 

They  believed  in  immortality  in 
a  rather  vague  and  confused  sense. 
A  deceased  brave  went  to  "the  happy 
hunting  grounds"  or  to  an  invisible 
shadow  world.  "The  happy  hunting 
grounds"  contained  an  abundance  of 
game  and  worldly  pleasures  and  it 
was  customary  to  bury  v/ith  the  brave 
the  implements  most  used  in  life  in 
order  that  the  spirit  of  these  things 
might  accompany  him  into  the  spirit 
world.  Reward  or  punishment  in 
the  "hunting  grounds’^  was  not  ex¬ 
istent. 

We  Catholics  of  today  marvel  at 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Jesuit 
martyrs.  We  admire  their  zeal  and 
fervor.  We  realize  that  despite  the 
hostility  and  religious  superstition  of 
the  Indians  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  missionaries  had  to  travel  along 
arduous  and  perilous  routes,  they 
brought  the  word  of  God  to  the  land 
of  the  heathen  Indian  and  converted 
many  to  Catholicism.  They  faced  an 
America  that  was  hostile  in  every 
sense  but  this  fact  did  not  daunt  them 
in  any  degree.  They  preached  the 
Gospel  and  died  for  the  love  of  God 
in  a  Godless  land. 


WITHOUT  RESERVATION 

By  ROBERT  B.  COSTELLO 

Secure  from  the  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war! 

Coleridge 


.A.LTHOUGH  the  author  of  these 
words  has  long  since  passed  away, 
they  are  still  true. 

By  press  and  radio  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  at  the  beginning  of  each  day, 
of  the  slaughter  of  human  lives  in 
some  distant  war.  Many  and  bloody 
are  the  battles  that  rage  in  China  at 
present,  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
are  seldom  freed  of  some  bloody 
battle.  Europe,  Christian  Europe, 
mother  of  all  the  civilized  world  at 
the  time  of  the  colonization,  prided 
herself  on  her  superior  knowledge, 
superior  refinement,  higher  virtues, 
and  noble  character.  Haughty, 
indeed,  was  she  in  placing  herself 
upon  a  pedestal  above  the  rest  of 
the  world,  looking  with  great  scorn 
upon  the  savage,  cruel,  and  wily  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  uncivilized  land. 

How,  then,  did  the  tribes  of  our 
great  land  look  upon  the  influx  of 
civilization  into  their  peaceful  lives. 
Civilization  quickly  showed  them  its 
ways  and  they  knew  us  by  our  crimes 
and  cruelty.  Occasionally  you  may 
hear  the  proud  boast,  ’’Oh,  yes,  my 
ancestors  were  among  the  first  peo¬ 
ple  to  settle  in  this  country.  They 
fought  the  savages  and,  cutting  into 


the  forests,  established  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  great  country.  Often 
the  danger  was  very  great  from  the 
vicious  attacks  of  the  savages,  but 
my  ancestors  managed  to  hold  onto 
their  own  land  and  to  drive  the  sav¬ 
ages  back.  It  was  even  necessary  for 
them  to  carry  their  muskets  to 
church.”  How  often  are  such  state¬ 
ments  heard  and  with  what  immense 
pride  are  they  proclaimed.  They 
do  not  see  incongruity  in  statements 
where  the  robbers  carry  guns  to 
church,  of  all  places,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  property  that  they  have 
stolen.  Nor  do  they  wish  to  see  any 
incongruity  in  their  statements.  The 
bitter  truth  robs  the  "arsenal  of 
democracy”  of  a  sweet  beginning. 

Not  only  did  the  white  men  rob 
and  kill  the  red  men,  but  while  do¬ 
ing  it  they  claimed  to  be  Christian- 
izers  and  civilizers.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  red  men  chose  to  remain 

without  the  benefits  of  Christianity 

¥ 

and  civilization,  for  which  they  were 
named  ignorant  savages.^  What  is 
this  Christianity  or  this  civilization.^ 
They  are,  supposedly,  the  refinement 
and  ennoblement  of  our  nature,  the 
habitual  feel  and  the  habitual  prac- 
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tice  of  an  enlightened  justice,  of  deli¬ 
cacy  and  decorum,  of  generosity  and 
affection  to  our  fellow  men.  Where 
were  these,  then,  when  this  great 
land  was  civilized,  or,  rather,  repopu¬ 
lated,  for  the  number  of  Indians  civ¬ 
ilized  was  pitifully  small  There 
were  large  numbers  of  half-breeds 
civilized  through  intermarriage,  but 
few  remained,  in  fact,  of  pure  In¬ 
dian  blood,  to  civilize.  Not  just  a 
few  of  the  invaders  exhibited  the 
poorer  qualities  of  civilization,  but 
very  nearly  all  of  them.  The  Indians 
protested  at  the  atrocious  treatment 
that  was  afforded  them,  and  they 
fought  back.  That  was  the  limit  of 
their  action,  a  defensive  fighting  back 
and  back  and  back,  until  their  country 
was  taken.  They  fought  back  with 
flesh  against  steel,  with  all  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  a  comparatively 
peaceful  people,  until  they  learned  to 
use  steel  against  steel,  but  then  it  was 
too  late. 

The  white  man  was  here  to  stay 
and  all  the  people  of  Europe  were 
behind  them  to  see  that  they  stayed. 
The  kings  and  the  heads  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  fought  the  wily  sav¬ 
age  from  the  plush  cushions  of  their 
thrones,  dispatching  the  necessary 
cannon  and  muskets,  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  necessary  gun  powder. 
Little  did  they  know  of  the  actual 
situation  in  the  bloody  colonies,  a 
fact  which  is  not  so  disturbing,  but 
when  they  were  informed,  it  is  a 
sorrowful  fact  that  they  cared  even 
less.  If  the  morning  reports  had 
the  required  number  of  wily  savages 
slain  their  mental  satisfaction  was 


complete.  For  God  was  with  them 
to  see  that  Christianity  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  would  march  on.  Unseen  and 
incidental  was  the  wide  swath  cut 
with  the  bloody  sword. 

Into  this  land  had  come  the  Jesuit, 
the  "black  cloak"  with  the  true  mes¬ 
sage  of  Christianity  and  the  gleam¬ 
ing  Cross  lifted  high.  Yes,  his  was 
the  task  of  preaching  God’s  word. 
What  a  recommendation  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  preceded  him!  The  In¬ 
dians  seeing  this,  asked,  "Weren’t 
his  countrymen  Christians,  also,  and 
would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  'black 
cloak’  to  instruct  the  white  men 
first,  and  then  come  to  give  the  red 
men  the  benefits  of  his  noble  words 
on  Christianity.^’’  But  the  "black 
cloaks"  were  not  easily  discouraged 
and  they  stayed  to  do  much  good, 
to  teach  the  Indian  many  of  the  more 
helpful  aspects  of  our  civilization  and 
Christianity.  And,  despite  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  countrymen,  the  "black 
cloak"  persevered  and  many  con¬ 
verts  were  made.  The  truthful  In¬ 
dian  could  recognize  sincerity  and 
was  willing  to  be  taught  those  things 
that  would  be  to  his  benefit.  All  was 
not  so  easy  and  smooth  for  the  "black 
cloaks,"  however.  Deep  and  right¬ 
eous  was  the  hatred  of  the  red  man 
for  the  white  man  and  the  thirst  for 
vengeance  could  not  see  the  color 
of  a  cloak,  and  many  fell  in  quiet 
forest  glades  beneath  the  quick  swing 
of  the  warring  tomahawk.  To  those 
was  granted  a  gentle  martyrdom,  but 
not  so  to  all,  and  there  were  those 
who  suffered  the  tortures  of  the 
damned  upon  earth.  Horrible  to 
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conceive  were  the  tortures  devised 
by  the  blood-mad  red  men,  and  ad¬ 
miration  went  out  to  the  "black 
cloaks,”  who  asked  the  Great  Spirit 
to  have  mercy  upon  their  torturers, 
even  as  the  last  agonizing  breaths 
were  drawn. 

What  a  terribly  depressing  sight  it 
was  for  those  great  Jesuit  missionaries 
that  landed  here  in  1613,  and  went 
among  the  Indians  teaching  the  word 
of  God,  to  see  how  poorly  the  white 
man’s  corrupt  Christianity  compared 
with  the  red  man’s  honest  simplicity. 
The  Jesuits  were  welcomed  with  open 
arms,  when  their  good  intentions 
were  known,  and  their  work  pro¬ 
gressed  very  favorably.  The  few  other 
white  men,  trappers  and  settlers,  that 
had  settled  both  in  Canada  and  upper 
United  States,  were  carrying  on  a 
very  profitable  and  peaceful  business 
with  the  Indians,  and  only  lent 
credence  to  the  Jesuit  words  of  the 
benefits  of  Christianity.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  until  the  influx  of 
English  and  French  people  became 
noticeable,  and  the  towns  sprang  up 
along  the  coast  and  the  rivers  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  North  Atlantic.  With 
the  increase  of  settlers  came  the 
growth  of  greed  and  selfishness  and 
the  white  man’s  ever-present  tendency 
to  take  freely  of  what  he  desires. 

Although,  according  to  the  colonist 
standards,  the  Indians  had  no  edu¬ 
cation  and  were  simply  ignorant  sav¬ 
ages,  there  were  many  Indian  orators 
with  unquestionable  sagacity.  One 
of  these.  Red  Jacket,  a  Seneca,  gave 
a  speech  in  a  peace  council,  organized 
by  a  Puritan  minister  of  the  Mission¬ 


ary  Society  of  Boston.  Parts  of  the 
speech  are  as  follows: 

"Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say. 
There  was  a  time  when  our  fore¬ 
fathers  owned  this  great  island. 
Their  seats  extended  from  the  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  setting  sun.  The  Great 
Spirit  had  made  them  for  the  use 
of  Indians.  He  had  created  the 
buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals 
for  food.  He  made  the  beaver  and 
the  bear,  and  their  skins  served  us 
for  clothing.  He  had  scattered  them 
over  the  country,  and  taught  us  how 
to  take  them.  He  had  caused  the 
earth  to  produce  corn  for  bread.  All 
this  He  had  done  for  his  red  chil¬ 
dren,  because  He  loved  them.  If 
we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting 
grounds,  they  were  generally  settled 
without  the  shedding  of  much  blood, 
but  an  evil  day  came  upon  us.  Your 
forefathers  crossed  the  great  waters, 
and  landed  on  this  island.  Their 
numbers  were  small;  they  found 
friends,  and  not  enemies;  they  told 
us  they  had  fled  from  their  own 
country  for  fear  of  wicked  men,  and 
had  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion. 
They  asked  us  for  a  small  seat.  We 
took  pity  on  them,  granted  their  re¬ 
quest,  and  they  sat  down  among  us. 
We  gave  them  corn  and  meat;  they 
gave  us  poison  in  return.  The  white 
people  had  now  found  out  our  coun¬ 
try,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and 
more  came  amongst  us;  yet  we  did 
not  fear  them;  we  took  them  to  be 
friends;  they  called  us  brothers;  we 
believed  them,  and  gave  them  a 
larger  seat.  At  length  their  numbers 
had  greatly  increased;  they  wanted 
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more  land  —  they  wanted  our  coun¬ 
try!  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our 
minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight 
against  Indians,  and  many  of  our 
people  were  destroyed.  They  also 
brought  strong  liquors  among  us;  it 
was  strong  and  powerful,  and  has 
slain  thousands.”  In  another  part 
of  the  speech.  Red  Jacket  said: 
"Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy 
your  religion,  or  take  it  from  you; 
we  only  want  to  enjoy  our  own.” 

The  Minister,  upon  hearing  the 
whole  speech,  and  deeply  rankled 
by  the  true  words  which  the  Indian 
had  spoken,  refused  to  shake  hands 
with  the  Indian,  saying:  "There  can 
be  no  fellowship  between  the  religion 
of  God  and  the  works  of  the  devil.” 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which 
of  these  two  men  really  knew  the 
meaning  of  religion. 

In  all  the  records  of  history  there 
is  little  that  can  be  said  for  the  case 
of  the  white  man,  except  in  their 
missionary  efforts.  Never  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  great  land  was  the 
least  semblance  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  evident  in 
the  relations  with  the  red  man.  The 
Indian  was  greviously  wronged,  and 
stripped,  not  only  of  his  possession, 
but  even  his  life.  Never  was  the 
Indian  thought  of  as  being  a  human 
being.  He  was  a  thing  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to 
be  butchered,  at  one’s  convenience. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  with  this 
attitude  in  the  early  days,  and  it  is 
only  in  later  times  that  the  case  of 
the  Indian  is  compared  to,  or  in¬ 


stances  similar  to,  that  of  the  Jews 
in  the  German  concentration  camps. 
No  consideration  is  given  to  the  dis¬ 
placed  persons  in  Europe  today,  and 
no  consideration  was  given  to  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of  our  coloniza¬ 
tion. 

The  Indians  had  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  but  what  of  these.  They 
aren’t  even  mentioned.  The  white 
man  is  ashamed,  even  today,  to  write 
of  them  in  our  history  books.  Maybe 
little  children  would  receive  the 
wrong  impression.  The  wily  savage 
was  slaughtered,  and  what  of  the 
women  and  children.  Were  they 
spared.^  Indeed  not,  they  were  also 
slaughtered,  women  in  their  beds  and 
children  in  their  cradles.  Proud,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  brave  Indian  fighter 
who  could  count  his  number  of  wily 
savages  killed,  but  it  was  not  often 
that  he  submitted  to  his  equally 
brave  companions  the  number;  of  the 
total  that  were  women  and  children. 
Indians  loved,  as  we  do,  and  they 
had  a  home  life,  as  we  do.  What  if 
we  were  to  be  submitted  to  civili¬ 
zation  and  Christianization  as  were 
the  Indians  ?  What  if  our  towns  were 
put  to  the  sword,  burned,  and  looted, 
our  little  brothers  and  sisters  killed, 
and  our  sisters  and  mother  forced 
to  submit  to  indignities  worse  than 
death  while  we  looked  helplessly  on! 

Of  course  your  teeth  grit  with  rage 
to  think  of  such  a  thing,  but  that  is 
what  happened  in  this  country,  not 
too  long  a  time  ago.  What  would 
we  say  to  such  a  force  if  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  entreat  us  to  give  up  our 
home  and  all  that  it  means  to  us.^ 
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We  would  probably  reply,  as  did  a 
Canadian  Indian  to  the  French  in¬ 
vaders,  "We  were  born  on  this  spot; 
our  fathers  lie  buried  in  it.  Shall 
we  say  to  the  bones  of  our  fathers  — 
'Arise  and  come  with  us  into  a  for¬ 
eign  land?’  ” 

No,  the  tiny  Indian  children  in 
their  cradles  beneath  the  soughing 
trees  could  not  arise  and  depart  into 
a  foreign  land.  They  could  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  able,  but  more, 
they  could  not  because  their  fathers 
would  not  take  them.  Oh,  unjust 
Indian  child  that  did  not  bow  to  the 
dishonorable  commands  of  the  sel¬ 
fish  white  man!  For  that  you  must 
be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  civ¬ 
ilized  greed  and  power.  You  are 
not  a  human  being  as  is  the  white 
child.  What  birthright  have  you 
other  than  the  innumerable  genera¬ 
tions  that  preceded  you  in  this  very 
spot?  You  can  have  no  liberty,  no 
equality,  no  freedom.  What  need 
have  you  of  freedom  when  you  are 
little  more  than  an  animal  that  roams 
at  large  in  the  forests?  Such  were 
the  thoughts  of  the  proud  and 
pompous  white  men,  if,  indeed,  they 
had  any  thoughts  at  all. 

Under  the  spell  of  alcohol,  the 
unsuspecting  Indians  were  easy  prey 
for  the  unscrupulous  white  men. 
The  firewaters,  brandy,  gin,  and  rum, 
were  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  intoxicating  the  Indians.  These 
drunken  bargains  were  intolerable  to 
the  Indians  when  they  had  recovered 
from  the  effects,  and  the  consequences 
of  this  was  bloodshed  and  forcible 
expulsion  from  their  lands. 


The  white  men  swept  upon  the 
Indian  with  goods  and  all  manner 
of  tricky  and  false  reasoning  prov¬ 
ing  their  right  to  be  there.  Authors 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  have 
written  in  an  effort  to  justify  the 
actions  of  the  white  men  against  the 
red  man.  There  is  no  justification 
and  there  can  be  no  justification  for 
the  terrible  treatment  afforded  the 
Indians.  They  have  argued  often 
in  this  vein:  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  white  families  could  be  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  same  amount  of  land 
as  supports  one  Indian  family.  Their 
conclusion  is  that  if  God  created  the 
earth  for  the  sustenance  of  mankind, 
this  single  consideration  decides  the 
question  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the 
Indian’s  title  to  the  lands  which  they 
roam  over,  but  do  not,  in  any  reason¬ 
able  sense,  occupy.  Never  was  there 
a  more  despicable  doctrine  presented 
to  mankind. 

The  Indians  have  been  declared 
savage  and  irreclaimable.  They  have 
been  considered  as  itinerants,  indis¬ 
soluble  from  their  hunting  and  rov¬ 
ing.  To  crown  all  the  unjust  and 
ridiculous  accusations,  they  have  been 
accused  of  constituting  a  stumbling 
block  to  civilization,  and  being  abso¬ 
lutely  incapable  of  agriculture,  so¬ 
cial  arts,  and  domestic  habits.  For 
these  reasons,  and  for  no  others,  has 
it  been  deemed  necessary  to  push  the 
Indians  out  of  their  settled  terri¬ 
tories,  and  every  means  has  been  used 
to  force  them  to  abandon  the  lands 
of  their  ancestors.  If  we  are  to  take 
the  consideration  that  was  advanced 
by  the  white  men  of  the  time,  with 
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regards  to  the  lesser  density  of  popu¬ 
lation,  then  for  the  same  reason  are 
the  people  of  India  and  of  China 
entitled  to  come  here  in  unlimited 
numbers  until  the  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  is  more  evenly  distributed.  If, 
as  the  white  men  claimed,  God  cre¬ 
ated  the  earth  for  the  sustenance  of 
mankind,  and  all  men  are  created 
equal,  then  are  we  all  given  the  right, 
by  God,  to  live  on  it  equally. 

On  all  occasions,  when  the  white 
men  from  Europe  have  come  among 
the  Indians,  they  have  been  received 
with  kindness  and  joy.  Readily  have 
the  Indians  listened  to  instructions, 
and  in  no  better  way  may  this  be 
shown  than  by  the  early  Jesuits.  The 
Indians  had  formed  villages,  tilled 
the  soil,  learned  the  arts,  and  be¬ 
came  such  staunch  Catholics  that  they 
were  martyred  by  their  own  Indian 
tribes  when  the  supposedly  Christian 
white  man  that  came  in  later  years 
stirred  the  Indian  hearts  to  war.  Not 


only  did  the  Indians  listen  to  in¬ 
structions,  but  they  were  willing  to 
sell  the  white  men  their  lands  to  live 
on. 

But  the  white  men,  in  their  greedy, 
selfish  and  hateful  way,  soon  showed 
that  unreasonable  attitude  that  every¬ 
where  turned  the  hearts  and  made 
deaf  the  ears  of  the  Indians.  Can 
there  be  any  wonder  at  the  Indians' 
refusal  to  listen  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity?  With  terrible  violence 
their  lands  were  taken  and  with 
cruelty  they  were  rewarded  for  their 
goodness,  and  then  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall,  of  necessity,  com¬ 
mitted  their  bloody  and  desperate 
deeds.  What  would  be  your  reaction 
if  your  home  were  destroyed,  your 
food  and  money  rudely  snatched 
away,  and  your  family  slain  by  a 
horde  of  brigands  with  glib  tongues 
who  had  come  wholly  for  your  bene¬ 
fit,  to  Christianize  and  civilize  you? 


ROADBLOCKS  TO  CONVERSION 

PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  JOHN  H.  FLYNN,  Jr. 


Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  wonder 
and  surprise  with  which  the  pagan 
Indian  must  have  first  beheld  those 
strange,  black-robed,  pale-skinned 
men  as  they  made  their  way  out  of 
the  wilderness  into  the  native  abodes, 
carrying  aloft  the  Cross  of  Christ 
and  His  ideals  to  enlighten  the  mind 
of  the  original  American  just  three 
centuries  ago.  Imagine,  also,  the 
wonder  and  surprise  of  our  modern, 
worldly-wise  American  as  he  beholds 
the  divinely-guided  zeal  and  effort 
of  our  modern  missionaries,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  as  they  attempt  to 
implant  in  the  selfish,  sophisticated 
minds  of  the  twentieth-century  indi¬ 
vidual  the  eternal  truths  of  God 
Almighty. 

Although  the  adverse  conditions 
which  faced  the  valiant  Isaac  Jogues 
and  companions  were  mainly  due  to 
climate,  language,  lack  of  supplies, 
and  native  treachery,  while  those 
difficulties  of  the  present-day  apostles 
are  chiefly  due  to  ignorance  and  in¬ 
tellectual  pride,  there  are  some  strik¬ 
ing  parallelisms  between  the  hard¬ 
ships  that  confronted  the  earlier 
missionaries  and  those  which  face 
the  apostles  of  today.  Both  are 
dealing  with  a  people  who  already 


are  following  a  set  of  false  ideals, 
namely,  a  native  totemistic  idolatry 
and  the  idolatry  of  material  wealth. 

The  difficulties  of  speech  and  cus¬ 
toms  were  overcome  by  the  earlier 
missionaries,  who  were  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  best  way  to  alter 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  savage  was 
to  first  render  bodily  aid  in  caring 
for  the  sick  and  disabled.  The  mod¬ 
ern  missionary  in  America  has  little 
trouble  in  this  respect.  His  difficulty 
lies  in  breaking  down  the  long¬ 
standing  barrier  between  the  average 
American  non-Catholic  and  the 
Church  of  Christ.  This  barrier  has 
been  reinforced  as  the  years  of  separa¬ 
tion  have  increased.  Slowly,  however, 
the  active  hostility  to  the  Church  has 
decreased  as  the  Catholic  Church  has 
proven  itself  to  be  one  hundred  per¬ 
cent  American  in  times  of  national 
emergency.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attitudes  of  indijference  and  of  in¬ 
tellectual  pride  have  risen  to  take  the 
place  of  the  bigotry  of  former  days. 
In  many  ways,  this  "all-religions-are- 
the-same”  complex  is  proving  even 
harder  to  combat  than  open  hostility. 
The  Indians  opposed  and  eventually 
killed  St.  Isaac  Jogues  and  St.  John 
de  Brebeuf  because  they  believed 
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them  to  be  agents  for  further  exploi¬ 
tation  by  the  white  men,  surely  not 
because  they  were  indifferent  to  the 
new  religion  which  these  white  men 
taught. 

This  modern  indifference  and  ir¬ 
religious  attitude  is  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  the  unusual  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  luxury  enjoyed  by  the  average 
American.  I  doubt  that  the  Jesuit 
Martyrs  seldom,  if  ever,  complained 
of  the  apathy  of  the  Huron  and 
Iroquois  nations  towards  this  new 
religion.  Enthusiasm  was  shown; 
hostility,  yes,  but  passivity,  never, 
because  these  poor  savages  were  ever 
dependent  upon  nature  for  their  ex¬ 
istence.  In  their  superstitious  minds, 
all  nature  was  tied  up  with  the  super¬ 
natural  so  that  they  were  wont  to 
pray  to  the  Rain-god  to  send  mois¬ 
ture  for  the  harvest,  or  to  the  Sun- 
god  to  drive  away  the  snows  of  the 
long  winter.  Their  position  was 
never  such  that  they  could  drive  all 
thought  of  the  supernatural  from 
their  minds.  When  these  Indians 
resented  the  coming  of  a  new  God 
into  their  lives,  they  showed  that 
resentment  by  violence  rather  than 
by  indifference. 

Along  with  the  conveniences  and 
luxury  of  modern  life,  certain  prac¬ 
tices,  or  what  might  better  be  termed 
'’diseases”  of  society,  have  arisen  to 
further  hamper  and  confound  the 
present-day  apostle  of  Christ  in  his 
labors  to  bring  all  into  the  one  Fold. 
These  so-called  diseases  of  modern 
society  are  a  direct  result  of  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  and  pagan  philosophy 
which  has  overtaken  America. 


There  is  no  need  to  quote  figures 
and  statistics  on  these  abuses  of 
twentieth-century  life.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  divorce  is  currently 
breaking  up  one  out  of  every  three 
marriages  in  the  United  States,  leav¬ 
ing  the  wreckage  of  broken  homes 
and  shattered  lives  in  its  wake;  that 
birth  control  is  rapidly  causing  an 
enormous  decrease  in  the  birth  rate 
of  our  nation  which,  if  continued  at 
its  present  rate,  can  only  lead  to  na¬ 
tional  suicide;  and  that  juvenile 
crime,  while  costing  the  American 
people  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
is  producing  a  vast  reservoir  of  po¬ 
tential  criminals. 

The  idea  of  submitting  the  judg¬ 
ment  in  matters  of  religion  to  a 
higher  authority  than  one’s  own  rea¬ 
son  is  another  important  roadblock 
to  the  conversion  of  many  non- 
Catholics.  We,  as  loyal  members 
of  the  Church,  naturally  take  for 
granted  the  infallible  Authority  of 
the  Church  in  matters  of  Faith  and 
Morals,  so  that  we  perhaps  cannot 
realize  how  the  sense  of  intellectual 
pride  of  many  non-Catholics  balks 
at  this  final  act  of  subjective  hu¬ 
mility.  To  the  modern  missionary 
laboring  in  the  field  of  conversion, 
the  overcoming  of  this  obstacle  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  be 
faced,  comparable,  indeed,  to  the 
hostility  of  the  North  American 
Indians  towards  the  early  mission¬ 
aries. 

Frequently  one  hears  a  prospective 
Catholic  ask  the  questions:  "What 
would  my  family  and  friends  think 
of  my  becoming  a  Catholic?  Would 
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my  conversion  have  any  effect  upon 
my  social  and  business  status?”  The 
only  answer  to  those  questions  lies 
in  the  official  pronouncements  of  the 
Church  to  the  effect  that  one  who 
knowingly  and  deliberately  remains 
outside  the  Catholic  Faith,  realizing 
full  well  in  his  heart  that  it  is  the 
Church  of  Christ,  will  be  condemned. 
Therefore,  for  any  individual  who 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Church  but  is  prevented  from  taking 
the  final  step  by  any  reason  of  per¬ 
sonal  pride  or  in  fear  of  family 
estrangement,  there  is  only  one  hon¬ 
orable  course  to  take  in  the  sight  of 
Almighty  God.  To  Saints  Isaac 
Jogues,  John  de  Brebeuf,  Rene 
Goupil  and  companions  it  was  not 
merely  a  case  of  giving  up  their  home 
life  and  family  ties  to  come  to  a  land 
desolate  and  forbidding.  It  was  a 
case  of  giving  their  very  lives  for  the 
conversion  of  their  fellow  men  and 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God. 

It  is  only  by  eliminating  this  pagan 
philosophy  and  restoring  in  its  place 
the  eternal  Truths,  which  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  teaches,  in  the  mind  of 
the  non-Catholic  American,  while  at 
the  same  time  renewing  these  same 
Truths  in  the  minds  of  some  Catho¬ 
lics  who  may  have  become  negligent, 
that  such  social  "diseases”  which 
threaten  American  home  life  may  be 
wiped  out  forever. 

Such  is  the  task  that  lies  before 
the  modern  missionary,  just  as  the 
conversion  of  and  the  establishing 
of  the  Church  for  the  original  Amer¬ 
icans  was  the  task  of  the  North 


American  Martyrs.  However,  the 
modern  missionary  has  one  definite 
advantage  over  his  illustrious  fore¬ 
bears,  for  he  enjoys  the  aid,  both 
material  and  spiritual,  of  a  generous 
and  mindful  Catholic  laity  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Also  the  good 
example  of  these  same  Catholics  in 
their  daily  lives  can  help  immeasure- 
ably  in  breaking  down  whatever  re¬ 
mains  of  that  barrier  of  suspicion  and 
hostility,  which  still  is  strong  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  our  nation.  By  ma¬ 
terial  aid  the  missionary  effort  will 
be  able  to  expand  and  new  chapels 
may  be  built  in  rural  areas  where  the 
Catholic  population  is  least,  while 
more  houses  of  study  may  be  erected 
for  the  training  of  those  with  a  vo¬ 
cation  for  the  missionary  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
to  remember  is  that  we,  as  loyal 
Catholics  and  Americans,  with  a  deep 
and  sincere  interest  for  bettering  con¬ 
ditions  in  our  nation’s  spiritual  and 
social  life,  should  act  as  lay  mission¬ 
aries  in  our  every-day  contacts  with 
our  fellow  Americans,  with  all  the 
zeal  and  personal  sanctity  of  Saint 
Isaac  Jogues  and  his  companions. 
Surely,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  in¬ 
sure  our  own  salvation  is  to  work  for 
the  salvation  of  others.  Therefore, 
by  placing  the  de-emphasis  on  the 
materialistic  side  of  life  and  preach¬ 
ing  by  the  exemplary  conduct  of  our 
own  personal  lives  the  eternal  Truths 
of  God  will  we  be  able  to  help  our 
modern  missionaries  achieve  their 
glorious  goal  —  the  conversion  of 
America. 


MARTYR’S  PRAYER 


Oh  quiet  forests,  rushing  streams, 

Will  you  realize  our  dreams? 

In  you  great  fulfillment  lies. 

Deceive  not  these  hopeful  eyes. 

Beside  your  streams,  beneath  your  trees. 
Therein  lie  our  destinies. 

And  great,  indeed,  the  help  we  ask. 

That  God’s  own  grace  make  light  our  task. 

For  with  that  aid  the  savage  breast, 

Will  no  longer  know  unrest. 

And  all  the  force  of  God’s  sweet  will. 

Shall  then  the  savage  heart  refill. 

And  while  there  is  a  soul  to  reach, 

I  may  have  the  strength  to  teach. 

And  everyone  through  God’s  Son  see 
The  glory  of  the  life  to  be. 

And  if  beneath  some  savage  blow. 

My  tide  of  life  from  me  must  flow. 

Oh  God,  Oh  God,  look  down  on  me. 

That  I  may  ever  follow  Thee. 

—  Robert  B.  Costello 
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THE  ALL-AMERICAN 

By  GEORGE  A.  BURKE 


This  is  the  story  of  Rene  Goupil 

—  learned,  laughing,  lovable  Rene 
Goupil.  A  man  who  was  born  to 
suffer  —  a  man  who  had  a  burning 
desire  to  be  a  Companion  of  Christ 

—  a  man  whose  desire  came  true. 

You  would  have  liked  this  Rene 

Goupil  if  you  knew  him.  Ell  tell 
you  the  kind  of  fellow  he  was.  Ele 
was  medium  height,  kind  of  nice 
looking,  had  brown  eyes,  those  kind, 
honest  eyes  —  maybe  they  were  mir¬ 
rors  of  his  soul  —  because  when  you 
looked  into  his  eyes  you  knew  that 
here  was  a  fellow  who  was  straight 
and  on  the  level.  He  was  quiet  but 
when  you  got  him  talking,  you’d 
find  him  very  interesting  —  was  a 
doctor,  you  know  —  right  up  on  sur¬ 
gery  and  medicine.  But  even  though 
he  could  help  others  a  lot,  he  never 
was  in  very  strong  health  himself. 

He  was  always  mild  and  unassum¬ 
ing  but  in  that  frail  frame  was  a 
lion’s  heart,  full  of  love,  full  of  de¬ 
termination.  Yes,  this  Rene  Goupil 
was  a  man  who  knew  what  he  wanted 
to  get  out  of  this  life —  he  knew 
what  the  score  was  and  he  played 
for  keeps.  In  the  game  of  life,  he 
wanted  to  be  on  the  team  that  Christ 
coaches  —  and  he  wanted  to  carry 
the  ball.  Yes,  he  wanted  to  carry 
the  ball  —  that  was  why  he  went 


and  tried  to  join  the  Jesuits  while 
he  was  still  in  France.  But  he  was 
too  frail  to  make  the  team. 

Rene  Goupil  didn’t  give  up  —  he 
wasn’t  that  sort  of  a  fellow  ■ —  Rene 
Goupil  was  all  spirit  and  full  of 
fight.  He  came  with  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  America  —  if  he  couldn’t 
carry  the  ball,  he  would  run  inter¬ 
ference  —  so  he  made  a  private  vow 
to  serve  and  assist  the  Fathers  in  the 
work  for  the  salvation  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  souls.  He  labored  diligently 
with  the  missionaries  in  Canada,  put¬ 
ting  his  medical  skill  and  knowledge 
of  surgery  to  good  use  with  the  sick 
and  injured. 

Rene  Goupil  was  doing  heroic  and 
self-sacrificing  work  —  his  superiors 
were  greatly  pleased  with  him  — 
and  Rene  never  uttered  a  word  of 
complaint  but  down  deep  he  felt  that 
he  was  still  on  the  bench  and  he 
wanted  to  do  more  —  he  knew  he 
would  make  good  if  he  got  the 
chance. 

Rene  Goupil  got  that  chance. 
Father  Jogues  came  from  the  mis¬ 
sion  at  St.  Mary’s  to  Three  Rivers, 
where  Rene  was  working.  Jogues 
was  needing  men  and  supplies  —  it 
was  a  perilous  time  —  the  Iroquois 
were  waging  total  war  on  the  Hurons. 
Father  Vincent,  Rene’s  superior, 
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asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  return 
with  Jogues.  Rene  saw  the  weary 
condition  of  the  missionary  —  every 
hardship  and  danger  was  foretold 
him  —  he  could  stay  behind,  he  did 
not  have  to  face  further  hardships. 
After  all,  he  was  not  very  strong. 
There  was  no  dissuading  Rene 
Goupil  —  his  soul  was  cheering  — 
there  was  strength  surging  through 
his  body  —  he  could  feel  the  hand 
of  Christ  on  his  shoulder  —  hear 
"Go  in  there,  Rene.  You  can  carry 
the  ball!” 

On  the  second  day  of  their  jour¬ 
ney,  Father  Jogues,  Rene  Goupil  and 
the  rest  of  their  group  were  set  upon 
by  a  large  band  of  Iroquois.  Those 
who  did  not  escape  quickly  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  Iroquois’  savage  on¬ 
slaught.  Twenty-three  captives  were 
taken,  among  them  Jogues  and  Gou¬ 
pil.  Then  began  the  long,  arduous 
journey  to  the  Iroquois  home  at  Os- 
sernenon,  the  present  day  Auries- 
ville.  The  horror  of  that  journey  — 
the  unbelievable  cruelty  of  the  war¬ 
riors  —  the  fiendish  beatings,  mutila¬ 
tion  and  torture  of  the  captives  —  is 


a  frightening  picture  to  conjure  up. 
The  terrific  punishment  a  human  be¬ 
ing  can  take  and  still  live  is  awe¬ 
inspiring  Rene  Goupil  —  the  physi¬ 
cally  weak  Rene  Goupil,  took  it  — 
and  the  love  and  trust  of  Christ  still 
flamed  in  his  heart. 

In  their  captivity  and  slavery 
Jogues  and  Goupil  were  inseparable. 
They  prayed  together  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Then  one  day  Rene  Goupil 
was  seen  teaching  an  Indian  child  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross.  The  child’s  en¬ 
raged  grandfather  called  a  young 
brave  and  told  him,  "Go  and  kill  that 
dog  of  a  Frenchman.”  The  brave 
found  Jogues  and  Goupil  praying 
and  told  them  to  return  home.  Jogues 
and  Goupil  went  —  saying  the 
rosary.  Just  before  the  gate  of  the 
village,  the  brave  drew  out  a  con¬ 
cealed  hatchet  and  struck  Rene  Gou¬ 
pil  dead.  Rene  Goupil  scored  stand¬ 
ing  up.  "Well  done,  Rene.” 

Yes,  that  is  the  story  of  Rene 
Goupil,  first  American  martyr.  His 
blood  is  in  America’s  rivers  —  his 
dust  is  in  America’s  soil.  All-Ameri¬ 
can  Rene  Goupil! 


PRAYER  OF  FATHER  JOGUES 


Here,  in  a  wilderness 
So  unlike  home, 

Grant  me  that  strength  that  I 
Need  as  I  roam. 


Give  me  that  power  to 
Bring  to  Thy  throne 
Children  who  seek  there  a 
Love  they’ve  not  known. 


Send  me  the  courage  to 
Conquer  the  foe 
The  Maid  of  my  Orleans 
Had  long  ago. 


Let  our  Saint  Francis  be 
Sent  as  my  guide; 
And  in  Thy  wisdom  stay 
Close  to  my  side. 


—  Walter  Walsh,  Jr. 


HARD  JOURNEY 

By  JOHN  W.  SPELLMAN,  Jr. 


Xhe  world  today  is  in  admittedly 
bad  circumstances-  We  have  just 
fought  a  costly  and  tragic  war.  We 
are  now  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
fighting  another.  Thinking  men  and 
women  all  over  the  globe  are  taking 
sides.  The  choice  is  at  hand,  the 
final  choice  —  will  it  be  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Christian  principles  or 
will  it  be  the  religion  of  Materialis¬ 
tic  Communism  and  an  Anti-Christ 
that  will  persist.^  The  world  must 
answer  this  problem  and  soon. 

Where  will  we  find  inspiration  to 
fight  for  the  Right?  History  holds 
the  answer.  What  we  must  have  is 
strong  men;  not  strong  in  physical 
respects  alone,  but  also  strong  in 
their  Christianity,  in  their  morals, 
integrity,  and  in  their  determination 
that  teaching  of  the  Anti-Christ  shall 
not  enslave  the  world.  Does  History 
have  these  men?  Yes  it  has.  We 
need  look  no  further  than  Auries- 
ville.  New  York.  We  need  not  go 
back  too  many  years.  Let  us  set  the 
scene  at  300  years  ago  and  200  miles 
from  Boston  College. 

Here  are  the  facts.  These  men 
were  and  are  the  seed  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States,  for  their  blood 
was  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Saint 
Rene  Goupil,  tortured  and  murdered 
by  the  savage  Mohawk  Indians  on 


September  29,  1642;  Saint  Isaac 
Jogues,  butchered  on  October  18, 
1646;  and  Saint  John  Lalande,  mu¬ 
tilated  and  tomahawked  on  October 
19,  1646.  From  these  three  men  we 
may  draw  inspiration.  But  because 
these  men  were  Saints,  don’t  think 
for  a  single  moment  that  they  were 
not  every  inch  men. 

They  were  menl  It  would  be  very 
difficult  today  to  point  out  anyone 
with  the  guts  of  these  three  Saints. 
Christianity  is  a  man’s  religion.  It 
takes  more  than  most  of  us  have  to 
conform  to  its  precepts.  These  men 
had  it  tough !  If  you  will  be  patient, 
we  will  try  to  tell  you  just  how  tough, 
tough  is. 

Isaac  Jogues  was  born  on  January 
10,  1607,  in  the  city  of  Orleans, 
France.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Jesuit  college  in  Orleans. 
Seven  years  later,  he  entered  the  No¬ 
vitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
Rouen.  While  in  this  phase  of  train- 
ing,  Jogues,  as  well  as  other  Euro¬ 
peans,  was  beginning  to  realize  that 
there  were  many  people  in  the  world 
who  had  not  yet  even  heard  of  Christ. 
The  fame  of  Francis  Xavier  was 
sweeping  Europe.  Tales  of  North 
America  were  heard,  as  well  as 
stories  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  In¬ 
dies.  Young  men  studying  for  the 
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priesthood  heard  the  call.  Jogues 
volunteered  early  and  as  his  period 
of  study  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he 
favored  going  to  Canada. 

He  studied  under  Brebeuf,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  from  Canada.  Brebeuf  later 
was  martyred  in  Canada  and  is  to¬ 
day  Canada’s  most  honored  Saint. 
The  steel  was  forged  while  Jogues 
was  a  student.  His  unnoticed, 
humble,  virtuous  and  heroic  living 
during  these  days  molded  the  un¬ 
flinching  courage  that  was  his  when 
he  most  needed  it. 

In  January  of  1636,  he  was  or¬ 
dained  a  priest  and  was  told  that  in 
the  spring  of  that  year  he  would  be 
sent  to  Canada.  From  his  port  of 
embarkation  he  wrote  his  mother: 
^^Madame  and  inost  honored  Mother, 

It  would  be  failing  in  a  prime  point 
of  duty  of  a  good  son  toward  a  good 
mother,  if,  being  ready  to  sail,  I  did  not 
bid  you  a  last  farewell.  I  wrote  you 
last  month  from  Rouen  .  .  .  that  I  was 
to  leave  from  Dieppe.  I  trust  God  will 
grant  us  a  successful  and  happy  voyage. 

.  .  .Try  also,  please,  to  contribute  some¬ 
thing  by  your  prayers  for  the  success  of 
our  trip  and  especially  by  the  generous 
resignation  of  your  will  to  God’s,  con¬ 
forming  your  wishes  to  the  wishes  of 
his  Divine  Goodness.  I  trust,  as  I  have 
already  told  you  many  times,  that  if  you 
accept  this  little  sorrow  as  you  should, 
it  will  be  an  act  extremely  pleasing  to 
God,  since  for  His  love  you  should  give, 
not  just  one  son,  but  all  of  them,  even 
life  itself,  if  it  were  necessary  .  .  . 

"Adieu,  my  lady  mother,  I  thank  you 
for  all  the  great  love  that  you  have  always 
shown  me,  and  especially  for  the  love 
shown  at  the  last  meeting.  May  God 
bring  us  together  again  in  His  holy  Para¬ 
dise,  if  we  do  not  see  each  other  again 
on  earth.  My  humble  respects,  please,  to 


Messieurs,  by  brothers,  and  Mesdames, 
my  sisters,  to  whose  prayers  I  recommend 
myself  sincerely,  and,  with  affection  to 
your  own. 

Your  very  humble  son  and  obedient 
servant  in  Our  Lord. 

Isaac  Jogues” 

On  April  8,  1636,  Jogues  sailed 
for  Canada  and  eight  weeks  later  he 
landed  in  that  country. 

On  the  13  th  of  July,  Father  Jogues 
was  splashing  his  way  up  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  to  Three  Rivers.  This  place 
marked  the  end  of  the  white  man’s 
control.  Here  at  Three  Rivers,  the 
trading  post  with  the  Huron  Indians, 
Jogues  could  envision  the  future. 
Envious  of  the  Huron  trade,  the  Al- 
gonquins  were  making  trouble  by 
raising  the  tariff  on  them.  Incidents 
arose,  and  on  the  15  th  of  July,  but 
one  Huron  appeared.  The  next  day 
the  Algonquins  came  in  triumphal 
procession  down  the  river.  Flutter¬ 
ing  from  twenty-eight  poles  were 
twenty-eight  scalps.  Standing  up¬ 
right  in  one  canoe  was  a  captive,  an 
Iroquois.  As  soon  as  he  stepped  from 
the  canoe  to  the  shore,  Algonquins, 
men,  women,  and  children,  leaped 
upon  him.  They  lashed,  clubbed, 
and  forced  flaming  torches  against 
his  skin  and  into  his  mouth,  hacked 
off  his  fingers  and  bit  him.  Father 
Lejeune,  the  Superior,  told  them  to 
stop,  threatening  to  withdraw  French 
trade. 

As  he  shuddered  at  this  horrible 
spectacle,  Father  Jogues  began  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  he  would  be  up 
against.  Father  Lejeune  confided  to 
him  that,  “the  natives  were  vicious 
and  utterly  without  moral  sense;  they 
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were  proud,  arrogant,  intractable  and 
wild  as  beasts;  they  were  liars,  thieves 
and  murderers;  they  were  supersti¬ 
tious,  ruthless  and  cruel;  that  they 
had  every  vice  the  teaching  of  Christ 
condemned.” 

Finally,  the  storm  between  the  Al- 
gonquins  and  the  Hurons  subsided. 
The  Hurons  came  to  Three  Rivers 
and  brought  with  them  Father  An¬ 
thony  Daniel,  exhausted  after  four 
years  of  missionary  work.  The  In¬ 
dians  accepted  Jogues,  naming  him 
"Ondessonk,”  "bird  of  prey,”  and 
started  on  the  900  mile  journey  to 
Huronia.  After  nineteen  days  by 
canoe  and  on  foot,  across  Lake 
Huron  to  La  Pointe  and  thence  to 
the  Indian  village  of  Ihonatiria, 
where  the  giant  and  hero  of  every 
Canadian  missioner,  Father  Brebeuf, 
greeted  Father  Jogues.  It  was  from 
him  that  Jogues  learned  to  be  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  Shortly  after  his  arrival, 
Jogues  caught  a  disease  that  had 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  the 
village.  He  nearly  succumbed. 

The  witch  doctors  of  Ihonatiria 
blamed  the  missionaries  for  the  epi¬ 
demic.  Every  day  as  the  mission¬ 
aries  nursed  the  sick  and  gave  bap¬ 
tism  to  the  dying,  these  sorcerers 
worked  the  natives  up  to  such  a  high 
pitch  that  Brebeuf  and  Jogues  were 
in  daily  peril.  They  were  convinced 
that  their  deaths  were  at  hand.  At 
last  the  epidemic  and  temper  died 
out  and  reasonable  security  was  re¬ 
stored. 

By  spring  there  was  daily  study  of 
the  complicated  language,  daily  ex¬ 
cursions  among  the  people,  visits  to 


the  sick,  journeys  to  neighboring 
settlements,  all  the  hard,  fruitless 
pioneer  work  among  stubborn  and 
superstitious  natives.  At  the  end  of 
the  year.  Father  Jogues  wrote  his 
mother:  "We  have  baptized  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  of  them  this 
year.  .  .  .  All  the  labors  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  persons,  would  they  not  be  well 
worth  while,  if  they  gained  one  soul 
for  Jesus  Christ?” 

Jogues  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  new  central  mission 
at  St.  Mary’s.  The  next  year  he  was 
sent  to  Lake  Superior  to  investigate 
possibilities  of  new  missions  to  the 
West.  On  his  return,  he  made  some 
splendid  converts.  The  leading  war¬ 
rior  of  the  Hurons,  Ahatsistari,  and 
another  prominent  Huron,  Totari, 
were  converts.  These  were  hopeful 
signs.  The  mission  was  beginning 
to  show  some  small  return  for  the 
prodigious  effort  exerted.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  previous  year  admitted 
that  after  seven  years  of  labor,  only 
sixty  reliable  converts  existed  and 
most  had  been  given  baptism  on  their 
deathbeds.  By  1642,  substantial  ad¬ 
vances  had  been  made.  Just  as 
success  was  in  sight,  the  Iroquois 
went  on  the  warpath  against  the 
Hurons. 

Now  it  was  necessary  for  someone 
to  go  from  St.  Mary’s  to  Three 
Rivers.  Jogues  volunteered  for  this 
thousand  mile  journey  when  the  Iro¬ 
quois  threatened  to  roast  alive  any 
Frenchman  they  captured.  Thirty- 
five  days  after  he  set  out,  Jogues  ar¬ 
rived  at  Three  Rivers.  He  asked  the 
Superior  for  more  men.  The  Superior 
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said  he  could  spare  but  one,  a  donne 
Rene  Goupil. 

Rene  was  highly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him  and  his  work.  A 
donne  was  one  who,  "by  private  vow, 
had  bound  himself  to  serve  and  as¬ 
sist  the  Fathers  who  work  for  the 
salvation  and  conversion  of  souls.” 
Rene  was  a  doctor  in  France  and 
had  tried  twice  to  become  a  Jesuit 
priest.  On  both  occasions,  however, 
he  had  to  leave  the  Novitiate  because 
of  sickness. 

Rene  was  selected  by  Father  Vi- 
mont,  the  Superior,  to  go  back  over 
that  perilous  route  to  the  Hurons 
with  Father  Jogues.  Rene  had  to 
make  the  decision  himself,  and  was 
free  to  do  so.  Each  year  he  had 
watched  the  missionaries  return.  Fie 
saw  their  condition.  He  could  re¬ 
main  in  Quebec  without  hardship. 
When  Father  Vimont  and  Father 
Jogues  proposed  the  trip,  they  mag¬ 
nified  the  dangers.  GoupiFs  reaction 
is  stated  by  Father  Jogues:  "It  would 
be  impossible  to  express  the  joy  this 
good  young  man  felt  when  the  Su¬ 
perior  told  him  to  prepare  for  the 
journey.  He  was  indeed  well  aware 
of  the  great  danger  on  the  river;  he 
knew  how  enraged  the  Iroquois  were 
against  the  French;  yet,  all  this  could 
not  deter  him  from  embarking  for 
Three  Rivers,  at  the  slightest  sign  of 
His  will  to  whom  he  had  voluntarily 
resigned  all  that  concerned  himself.” 

Jogues  describes  the  trip  in  his 
diary: 

"We  left  there  (Three  Rivers)  on 
the  first  of  August,  the  day  after  the 
feast  of  our  Holy  Father.  On  the 


second  we  met  the  enemy,  who,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  bands,  awaited  us  with 
all  the  advantage  which  a  large 
number  of  picked  men  fighting  on 
land  can  have  over  a  smaller  group 
of  all  sorts  of  persons  afloat  in  bark 
canoes. 

"Almost  all  the  Hurons  left  us, 
having  fled  into  the  woods.  We  were 
taken.  Here  his  [GoupiFs]  virtue 
was  strikingly  displayed;  for  as  soon 
as  he  was  taken,  he  said,  'Father! 
blessed  be  God;  He  has  permitted 
this;  He  has  wished  it;  His  holy  will 
be  done!  I  love  it.  I  wish  it.  I 
cherish  it  with  all  my  heart.’  While 
the  enemy  pursued  the  fugitives,  I 
heard  his  confession  and  gave  him 
absolution,  not  knowing  what  might 
befall  us  after  our  capture.  The 
enemy,  returning  from  their  pursuit, 
fell  upon  us  like  mad  dogs  with 
bared  teeth,  tore  out  our  nails,  and 
crushed  our  fingers,  ...  all  of  which 
he  endured  with  great  patience  and 
courage. 

"His  presence  of  mind  in  so  dis¬ 
tressing  a  mishap  was  shown  espe¬ 
cially  in  this,  that  he  aided  me,  in 
spite  of  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  in 
instructing,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
Huron  prisoners  who  were  not  yet 
Christians.  While  I  was  instructing 
them  individually  as  they  came  up, 
he  reminded  me  that  a  poor  old  man 
named  Ondouterraon  might  well  be 
one  of  those  to  be  killed  on  the  spot, 
for  it  was  the  custom  to  sacrifice 
someone  in  the  heat  of  their  rage. 
I  instructed  this  old  man,  unmo¬ 
lested,  while  the  enemy  were  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  division  of  the  booty 
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of  twelve  canoes,  some  of  which  were 
laden  with  necessaries  for  our  Fathers 
among  the  Hurons.  The  spoils  hav¬ 
ing  been  divided,  they  killed  the  poor 
old  man  almost  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  had  given  him  a  new  birth  in 
the  saving  waters  of  Baptism.” 

In  the  excitement  of  the  first  cap¬ 
ture,  the  Mohawk  Indians  had  over¬ 
looked  Jogues  and  passed  him  by. 
When  he  saw  Rene  Goupil  and 
the  faithful  Hurons  bound  as  cap¬ 
tives  and  being  led  away,  he  offered 
himself  to  their  captors  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  Couture,  another  donne, 
who  was  returning  to  Huronia  with 
Jogues  and  Goupil,  escaped.  When 
Couture  realized  that  Jogues  and 
Rene  were  prisoners,  he  turned  back 
to  be  taken  himself.  On  his  way 
back,  the  Iroquois  fell  upon  him,  beat 
him  and  mutilated  him  until  he  was 
covered  with  blood.  When  Jogues 
saw  him,  he  rushed  to  greet  him. 
He  was  jumped  by  the  Mohawks. 
Jogues  was  then  tortured  by  having 
his  nails  ripped  out,  his  fingers 
crushed. 

Now  they  began  a  long  and  ardu¬ 
ous  journey  that  ended  near  Lake 
Champlain.  On  an  island  in  that 
lake  there  were  two  hundred  war¬ 
riors  encamped.  When  the  prisoners 
were  brought  to  them,  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet. 
Stripped  of  all  their  clothing,  lined 
up  with  the  weakest  in  front  so  as 
to  slow  down  the  line,  the  prisoners 
were  made  to  run  between  two  rows 
of  warriors,  who  were  armed  with 
clubs,  iron  bars  and  whips.  It  was 
a  horrible  torture.  Rene  and  Father 


Isaac  were  kept  for  the  last.  Blows 
beat  on  their  heads  and  arms,  heavy, 
numbing  blows;  sharp  stinging  lashes 
fell  on  their  backs  and  legs  and 
crushing  fists  struck  their  faces. 
Blindly  they  tried  to  run,  but  they 
tripped,  stumbled  and  fell.  Wildly 
the  blows  rained  on  them  until  they 
fell  into  unconsciousness. 

In  this  condition,  Jogues  was 
dragged  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  When 
he  revived,  he  was  thrown  with  the 
rest  upon  a  platform.  Here  the  fire 
treatment  was  started.  A  more  fiend¬ 
ish  method  of  torture  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  Flesh  was  cut  off  in 
slices  and  hot,  flaming  coals  were 
applied  to  the  open  wounds.  Fingers 
were  ripped  or  chewed  off,  and  sharp, 
flaming  sticks  were  driven  into  the 
stubs.  The  Mohawks  amused  them¬ 
selves  in  this  fashion  until  they  grew 
tired.  They  then  left  their  victims 
on  the  ground,  caked  with  blood, 
dirt  and  cinders,  quivering,  but  still 
alive. 

On  the  next  morning  the  victims 
were  rounded  up.  They  were  put 
in  canoes  and  the  procession  moved 
up  the  lake.  Twice  they  passed 
groups  of  Mohawks  moving  north¬ 
ward  on  the  warpath.  These  groups 
asked  if  they,  too,  could  torture  the 
prisoners.  Only  minor  abuse  was 
permitted  because  it  was  feared  that 
the  prisoners  might  die.  On  the  tenth 
day,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake, 
they  started  the  journey  through  the 
forest,  single  or  Indian  file,  a  Mo¬ 
hawk  and  a  captive  alternating. 
Ninety  people  in  all,  forced  by  the 
Mohawks  to  run  at  this  feverish  pace 
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for  the  better  part  of  eighty  miles. 
Jogues  said  this  of  Goupil  on  this 
ordeal : 

"During  our  march  to  the  enemy’s 
country  we  had  the  additional  con¬ 
solation  of  being  together.  .  .  . 
One  day  —  it  was  soon  after  our 
capture  and  while  we  were  still  on 
the  way,  he  said  to  me:  'Father,  God 
has  always  given  me  a  great  desire 
to  consecrate  myself  to  His  holy  serv¬ 
ice  by  the  vows  of  religion  in  His 
Holy  Society;  until  now  my  sins  have 
rendered  me  unworthy  of  this  grace; 
yet  I  hope  that  Our  Lord  will  accept 
the  offering  I  wish  to  make  to  Him 
now,  and  to  take,  in  the  best  manner 
that  I  can,  the  vows  of  the  Society, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  before 
you.’  This  being  permitted  of  him, 
he  pronounced  them  with  great  de¬ 
votion. 

"Wounded  as  he  was,  he  dressed 
the  wounds  of  others,  not  only  of 
the  prisoners,  but  even  such  of  the 
enemy  as  had  received  any  injury  in 
combat.  He  also  bled  a  sick  Iro¬ 
quois;  and  that  with  as  much  charity 
as  if  he  were  doing  it  for  his  friends. 

"At  times  along  the  way,  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  idea  of  flight,  as 
the  liberty  given  us  afforded  him 
abundant  opportunity.  For  my  own 
part,  I  could  not  forsake  our  French¬ 
men  and  the  twenty-four  or  five 
Huron  prisoners.  He  would  hear 
nothing  of  it,  resigning  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  will  of  Our  Lord,  Who 
inspired  him  in  no  such  thought.” 

Finally,  the  Mohaws  reached  home. 
Home  was  Ossernenon,  the  Auries- 
ville  of  today.  The  Indians  thought 


that  it  was  time  for  another  gauntlet 
run.  Three  villages  gathered  for  the 
sight.  Rene  suffered  more  than  any 
one  on  this  occasion.  His  features 
were  smashed  and  swollen.  This  re¬ 
ception  was  worse,  if  that  can  be 
imagined,  than  the  torture  at  Lake 
Champlain.  Jogues,  in  his  invaluable 
diary,  records  this,  too: 

"On  entering  the  village  where 
we  were  so  cruelly  treated  he  [Gou- 
pilj  showed  extraordinary  patience 
and  mildness.  Having  fallen  under 
blows  from  clubs  and  iron  bars  that 
were  rained  upon  us,  and  unable  to 
rise,  he  was  carried  seemingly  half 
dead  onto  the  scaffold,  where  we 
were  already,  in  the  middle  of  the 
village.  So  pitiable  was  his  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  would  have  moved 
cruelty  itself  to  compassion;  he  was 
all  livid  with  bruises,  and  in  his  face 
we  could  distinguish  nothing  but  the 
whites  of  his  eyes;  yet  he  was  all  the 
more  beautiful  in  the  sight  of  angels, 
the  more  disfigured  he  was  and  like 
to  Him  of  Whom  it  is  said:  'We 
have  seen  Him  as  a  leper,  and  there 
was  in  Him  neither  comeliness  nor 
beauty.’  (Isaias  liii,  24.) 

"Scarcely  had  he,  or  even  we,  re¬ 
covered  our  breath,  than  they  came 
and  gave  him  three  blows  on  the 
shoulders  with  a  heavy  club,  as  they 
had  already  done  to  us.  After  cutting 
off  one  of  my  thumbs  —  I  being  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  important  victim  — 
they  turned  to  him  and  cut  off  his 
right  thumb  at  the  first  joint.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  cruel  ordeal  he  constantly  re¬ 
peated,  'Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph.’  Dur¬ 
ing  the  six  days  that  we  were  exposed 
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to  all  who  chose  to  maltreat  us,  he 
displayed  admirable  mildness,  espe¬ 
cially  when  his  breast  was  all  burned 
by  the  live  coals  and  ashes  which 
the  boys  threw  upon  our  bodies  when 
we  were  tied  down  on  the  ground 
for  the  night.  Nature  gave  more 
dexterity  to  me  than  to  him  for  escap¬ 
ing  some  of  these  pains.” 

These  tortures  took  place  not  only 
one  time  in  one  village,  but  also 
took  place  again  and  again,  with  fire, 
gauntlet,  and  beatings  in  the  three 
other  Mohawk  villages.  They  went 
on  for  seven  entire  days.  After  eight 
days  a  council  was  held  at  which  it 
was  decided  to  murder  all  captives. 
However,  this  decision  was  re¬ 
versed  and  only  three  prisoners  were 
murdered.  The  rest  were  sent  as 
slaves  to  various  villages  and  fam¬ 
ilies.  Their  fate  lay  in  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent. 
During  all  this  time  they  had  had 
little  or  nothing  to  eat,  but  gradually 
the  diets  of  Jogues  and  Rene  were 
increased  to  preserve  their  lives.  As 
for  their  wounds.  Father  Jogues 
writes:  "Patience  was  our  physician.” 

At  this  point  the  Dutch  in  Rens- 
selaerwyck  (Albany),  forty  miles 
east  of  Auriesville,  heard  that  the 
Mohawks  were  entertaining  three 
Frenchmen,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Blackrobe.  Although  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  the  French,  and  still  more 
violently  opposed  to  Catholics,  the 
Dutch,  who  were  friendly  with  the 
Mohawks,  were  badly  upset.  They 
conferred  with  their  Governor  in 
New  York  and  sought  out  the  In¬ 
dians  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in 


order  to  rescue  and  ransom  the 
French.  They  pleaded  for  several 
days,  but  in  vain.  The  Bear  Clan  of 
the  Mohawks  were  determined  that 
the  three  Frenchmen  should  die. 

Actually,  the  resolve  was  not 
carried  out  right  away;  the  tortures 
were  discontinued  but  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  despised  by  the  Indians  and 
treated  as  servants  for  the  squaws, 
which  in  Indian  society  was  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  low.  Couture  was  taken 
into  a  family  in  the  Indian  village  of 
Tinontoguen,  a  few  miles  away. 
Jogues  and  Goupil  were  left  together 
at  Ossernenon  (Auriesville) .  The 
Indians  hated  the  palefaces,  despis¬ 
ing  them  because  of  their  scars,  and 
and  they  were  just  as  likely  as  not 
to  put  them  to  death  for  the  smallest 
reason.  Jogues  knew  how  to  handle 
them  but  Goupil  had  only  known 
the  Indian  converts  at  Sillery.  The 
Indians  never  moved  their  lips  when 
they  spoke;  Goupil  was  constantly 
moving  his  in  prayer,  and  the  Mo- 
haws  thought  that  this  was  sorcery. 
The  Indians  found  it  very  difficult 
to  kneel  for  long  periods.  Goupil 
was  often  on  his  knees  in  prayer  for 
long  periods.  They  suspected  witch¬ 
craft. 

Sooner  or  later  an  incident  would 
be  too  much  for  a  hot-headed  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bear  Clan.  Goupil,  who 
loved  children,  traced  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  on  a  little  Indian  boy  one  day 
and  was  observed  by  the  child’s 
grandfather,  who  drove  him  from  the 
cabin.  Jogues  recorded  the  result: 
"One  day  when  in  our  mental  pain 
we  had  gone  out  of  the  village  to 
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pray  more  becomingly  aad  undis¬ 
turbed  by  noise,  two  young  men  came 
after  us  and  told  us  to  return  home. 
I  had  some  presentiment  of  what 
was  going  to  happen,  and  said  to 
him:  'My  dear  brother,  let  us  recom¬ 
mend  ourselves  to  the  Lord  and  to 
our  dear  Mother,  the  Blessed  Virgin: 
these  men  have  some  evil  design  T 
think.’  We  had  a  little  before  offer¬ 
ed  ourselves  to  the  Lord  with  much 
devotion,  beseeching  Him  to  accept 
our  lives  and  our  blood,  and  unite 
them  to  His  life  and  Blood  for  the 
salvation  of  these  poor  tribes. 

"We  started  back  towards  the  vil¬ 
lage,  reciting  our  beads,  of  which 
we  had  already  said  four  decades. 
As  we  stopped  near  the  gate  of  the 
village  to  see  what  they  would  say, 
one  of  these  two  Iroquois  drew  an 
ax  which  he  had  hidden  under  his 
blanket  and  dealt  Rene  a  blow  as 
he  stood  before  him.  He  stiffened 
and  fell  on  his  face  to  the  ground. 

"This  was  the  end  for  Rene.  A 
man  could  take  just  so  much  abuse. 
All  the  strength  was  gone  from  him 
as  he  fell,  yet  out  of  that  poor  tired 
head,  out  of  the  beaten  hulk  and 
from  the  depths  of  his  soul  came  the 
cry:  'Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus.’ 

"I  turned  at  the  blow,  and  seeing 
the  reeking  hatchet,  fell  on  my  knees 
to  receive  the  blow  that  was  to  unite 
me  with  my  beloved  companion,  but 
as  they  delayed,  I  rose  and  ran  to  him 
where  he  lay  dying  close  by.  They 
gave  him  two  more  blows  on  the 
head  and  extinguished  life  but  not 
before  I  had  given  him  absolution. 
Since  our  capture,  I  had  done  so  regu¬ 


larly  after  his  confession  every  other 
day.  ...  I  was  commanded  to  re¬ 
turn  to  my  cabin,  where  I  awaited 
the  same  treatment  during  the  rest 
of  that  day  and  the  next. 

"Early  Abe  next  morning  I  went 
and  looked  about,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  captured  Algonquin,  now  an 
adopted  Iroquois,  I  found  the  body. 
After  he  had  been  killed  the  children 
had  stripped  him  and,  tying  a  cord 
around  his  neck,  had  dragged  him 
to  a  torrent  which  runs  at  the  foot 
of  their  village.  The  dogs  had  al¬ 
ready  gnawed  away  .part  of  his 
thighs. 

"At  the  sight,  I  could  not  withhold 
my  tears.  I  took  the  body  and,  aided 
by  the  Algonquin,  I  sank  it  in  the 
water  and  covered  it  with  large 
stones  to  hide  it,  intending  to  return 
next  day  and  bury  it  with  a  spade. 

"The  next  day,  while  they  were 
looking  for  me  to  kill  me,  my  aunt 
[the  squaw  for  whom  Jogues 
worked}  sent  me  to  her  field,  to 
escape,  I  think;  this  compelled  me  to 
defer  my  plan  to  the  day  following. 
It  rained  all  night,  so  that  the  tor¬ 
rent  was  extremely  swollen.  I  bor¬ 
rowed  a  hoe  from  another  cabin,  the 
better  to  conceal  my  design,  but  on 
approaching  the  place,  I  could  not 
find  the  blessed  deposit.  I  entered 
the  water;  it  was  already  quite  cold. 
I  went  up  and  down,  sounding  with 
my  feet  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
water  had  raised  and  carried  off  the 
body  ,but  I  found  nothing. 

"How  many  tears  I  shed,  mingling 
them  with  the  torrent,  while  I  sang 
the  best  I  could  the  psalms  which 
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the  Church  chants  for  the  dead!  After 
all,  I  found  nothing. 

"A  woman  passing  by,  whom  I 
knew,  seeing  me  in  trouble,  told  me 
when  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  what 
had  happened  to  the  body,  replied 
that  it  had  been  dragged  to  the  river 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  there  with 
which  I  was  not  acquainted.  This 
was  false;  the  young  men  had  taken 
it  up  and  dragged  it  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  wood  where  during  the  fall  and 
winter  it  was  the  food  of  the  dog, 
the  crow,  and  the  fox. 

“When  I  was  told  in  the  spring 
that  it  had  been  dragged  there,  I 
went  several  times  without  finding 
anything;  at  last,  the  fourth  time,  I 
found  his  head  and  some  half- 
gnawed  bones,  which  I  buried,  in¬ 
tending  to  carry  them  off,  if  taken 
back  to  Three  Rivers,  as  there  was 
talk  of  doing  with  me.  I  kissed  them 
repeatedly  and  with  devotion  as  the 
bones  of  a  Martyr  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“It  was  the  29th  of  September,  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael,  that  this  Martyr 
of  Jesus  Christ  gave  his  life  for  Him 
Who  had  given  him  His.” 

As  time  went  on  the  Dutch  had 
more  contact  with  the  Mohawks. 
They  were  still  greatly  interested  in 
seeing  Jogues  escape.  They,  once 
again,  tried  to  deal  with  the  Indians, 
who  remained  adamant.  Jogues 
wrote  letters  and  they  were  sent  out 
to  Three  Rivers  and  to  Europe  by 
many  routes  too  devious  and  intri¬ 
cate  to  mention  here.  The  French  at 
one  time  launched  an  unsuccessful 
campaign  to  free  Father  Jogues.  The 
Dutch  decided  to  risk  smuggling 


Jogues  to  New  York  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  conversations  with  him,  they 
persuaded  him  to  attempt  an  escape. 
They  arranged  for  a  row  boat  to 
carry  him  to  a  ship  in  the  Mohawk 
River. 

On  the  appointed  night,  Jogues 
was  on  his  way  to  the  boat  but  was 
set  upon  by  a  mastiff  and  bitten  twice 
in  the  leg.  This  aroused  the  entire 
village.  Later  that  same  night,  the 
Dutch  sent  a  man  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  fog  to  liberate  Father  Jogues. 
Once  aboard  ship,  Jogues  was  carried 
to  Albany.  The  Mohawks  were 
furious  the  next  morning  and  decided 
to  go  on  the  warpath  against  the 
Dutch.  The  Dutch  bribed  them 
heavily  and  eventually  they  were 
placated.  During  this  time  of  poten¬ 
tial  strife,  Jogues  was  obliged  to  hide 
out  in  an  Albany  attic  and  offered  to 
go  back  to  captivity  to  prevent  a  war 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Mohawks. 
The  Dutch  could  be  stubborn,  too, 
and  refused  Jogues. 

After  his  two  weeks  of  hiding,  he 
was  put  aboard  ship  and  sailed  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  a  celebrih^ 
as  an  escapee  of  the  redskins.  Pass¬ 
age  was  arranged  to  England  for 
Father  Jogues  and  on  the  5th  of  No¬ 
vember  he  sailed.  Christmas  Eve  he 
landed  on  his  native  soil  at  Brest. 
Jogues  went  to  Rennes  and  found  the 
Jesuit  house,  asked  for  the  rector. 
Father  Rector  came.  He  asked  if  the 
stranger  knew  the  Fathers  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Fathers  Vimont,  Brebeuf,  or  per¬ 
haps  Father  Jogues. 

“I  know  them  very  well,”  said 
Jogues.  The  rector  quickened  with 
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interest.  Did  the  stranger  know  that 
Father  Jogues  had  been  captured  by 
the  Iroquois  and  was  presumed  dead. 
’'Father  Jogues  is  at  liberty,”  replied 
Jogues.  ”How  do  you  know  that.^” 
”It  is  he  that  speaks  to  you.” 

All  France  soon  heard  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  and  the  Queen  sent  for  him  to 
hear:  "the  most  astounding  deeds 
joined  with  truest  heroism.”  This 
was  too  much  for  Jogues  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  make  plans  to  return  to  his 
work  in  America.  He  had  been 
away  from  France  for  several  years. 
His  hands  were  so  mutilated  that  he 
could  no  longer  say  Mass.  Yet  he 
wanted  to  return. 

The  situation  had  changed  while 
Father  Jogues  was  away.  Mont- 
magny,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
and  successor  to  Champlain,  had  won 
the  respect  of  the  Indians.  Peace 
was  in  the  air.  The  Indian  nations 
sent  representatives  to  Three  Rivers 
to  make  a  pact  with  the  Governor. 
The  French  were  determined  to  send 
their  own  peace  representatives  into 
the  Iroquois  territory.  Jogues  was 
selected.  Besides  his  initial  mission, 
he  decided  to  make  a  spiritual  survey 
as  well.  An  engineer  was  also 
chosen  to  make  a  geographical  evalu¬ 
ation  of  Iroquois  lands.  Jogues, 
therefore,  assumed  the  role  of  an  am¬ 
bassador  for  the  French  government 
and  authorized  civilian  clothes. 

Jogues  and  his  companion,  Jean 
Bourdon,  traveled  over  the  very  same 
route  as  before.  They  went  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  through  the  woods  to 
Lake  Champlain,  camped  on  the  "is¬ 
land  of  torture,”  down  the  lake  to 


the  portage,  and  then  by  a  new  route 
to  Lake  George.  Jogues  was  the  first 
white  man  to  see  its  beauty.  Jogues 
found,himself  once  again  among  the 
Iroquois,  who  now,  seeing  him 
dressed  as  an  important  ambassador, 
greeted  him  with  respect.  After  a 
solemn  meeting  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Indian  nation,  Jogues  returned 
to  Ossernenon  (Auriesville)  and 
asked  the  inhabitants  to  keep  the 
black  box  in  which  he  carried  his 
vestments  and  Mass  kit.  The  Indians 
were  intensely  suspicious  not  only  of 
Jogues,  but  also  of  the  mysterious 
black  box.  This  suspicion  was  the 
first  cloud  on  an  otherwise  brilliant 
horizon. 

Another  and  larger  blot  on  the 
horizon  was  soon  to  come.  A  mes¬ 
senger  arrived  telling  Father  Jogues 
to  hurry  home  to  Canada.  Other 
tribes,  which  were  further  removed 
from  French  and  Dutch  influence, 
threatened  to  go  on  the  warpath 
against  the  Hurons  near  Three 
Rivers.  Jogues  hurried  back  to  Que¬ 
bec.  The  storm  blew  over.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  at  peace  and  Jogues’  am¬ 
bassadorial  mission  was  a  success. 
Now,  to  return  as  a  priest  and  con¬ 
vert  these  savages  to  Christian  ways. 

While  his  Superiors  were  trying  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  let  Father 
Jogues  return  to  his  missionary  work 
among  the  Mohawks,  the  Hurons  re¬ 
solved  to  send  a  peace  mission  to 
Ossernenon.  Jogues’  services  were  re¬ 
quested.  The  Superior  gave  his  per¬ 
mission.  Jogues  went  as  a  mission¬ 
ary.  He  asked  for  a  mission  assistant 
who  "must  be  virtuous,  docile  to  di- 
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rection,  courageous,  willing  to  suffer 
anything  for  God.” 

In  the  small  town  of  Quebec, 
where  Couture  and  Jogues  were  liv¬ 
ing  examples  of  fiendish  Mohawk 
torture,  and  where  the  story  of  Rene 
Goupil  was  well-known,  one  would 
not  expect  to  find  any  volunteers. 
However,  a  relatively  unknown  man 
stepped  forward.  He  was  John 
de  Lalande.  John,  like  Rene,  was 
a  donne.  Jogues  met  Lalande.  The 
young  man  balked  when  he  saw  the 
frail  and  much  tortured  body  of 
Father  Jogues.  Jogues  told  him  what 
he  was  in  for.  Jogues  told  him  that 
he,  himself,  did  not  expect  to  return 
this  time.  John  could  not  be  dis¬ 
suaded.  He  wanted  to  go  more  than 
ever.  So,  on  September  24th,  after 
Mass,  the  party  left  Three  Rivers  for 
Ossernenon.  There  were  three  canoes. 
One  filled  with  Mohawks,  one  with 
Hurons  on  their  peace  mission,  and 
the  third  carried  Jogues,  Lalande  and 
Otrihoure,  spokesman  of  the  Huron 
delegation.  All  were  veterans  ex¬ 
cept  Lalande.  All  was  strange  and 
new  to  Lalande.  One  thing  was 
strange  and  new  to  the  rest.  No  one 
else  was  on  the  river  I 

Something  was  wrong,  and  by  the 
time  they  reached  Fort  Richelieu, 
where  they  turned  off  for  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  the  Indians  became  nervous. 
The  Mohawks  went  off  on  a  scout¬ 
ing  mission,  the  Hurons  turned  back, 
Jogues,  Lalande,  and  loyal  Otrihoure 
pushed  on  .  .  .  Lake  Champlain, 
Lake  George,  Sacandaga  River,  and 
through  miles  of  matchless  autumn 
scenery.  This  should  have  been  a 


pleasurable  trip.  It  was  actually  eerie. 
They  saw  no  one.  Not  a  single  soul 
appeared  until  they  were  almost  at 
Ossernenon.  Then  they  saw  a  group 
of  Mohawks.  Jogues  called  to  them. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  Ondes- 
sonk,  their  friend.  The  Mohawks 
disappeared. 

Suddenly,  the  Mohawks  came  out 
of  the  wilderness,  shouting  their 
blood-curdling  war  cries.  Without 
explanation  they  fell  upon  Jogues 
and  Lalande,  ripping  their  clothing 
until  they  were  naked.  The  Mo¬ 
hawks  began  to  shout  and  scream  at 
their  victims.  They  were  going  to  cut 
Ondessonk  and  his  companion  into 
pieces,  they  were  going  to  burn  them, 
split  their  skulls,  eat  them.  Jogues 
was  an  evil  sorcerer.  He  was  the 
cause  of  all  their  misery,  he  and  that 
black  box.  The  box  .  .  .  that  was 
it.  The  Mohawks  had  blamed  all 
the  misfortunes  they  had  had  on  this 
black  box.  The  Indians  had  had  a 
plague  of  small-pox.  They  said  that, 
”His  black  box  contained  a  demon. 
He  left  it  here  to  plague  them  and 
destroy  their  village  in  revenge.” 

All  Wednesday  night,  October 
17,  1646,  rival  Mohawks  disputed 
whether  to  kill  Jogues  or  not.  It 
was  an  important  step.  It  would 
mean  war  with  the  French.  Osserne¬ 
non  was  practically  deserted.  Jogues 
and  Lalande  had  the  afternoon  to 
themselves.  They  planned  and 
prayed.  Toward  evening  a  young 
brave  of  the  Bear  Clan  asked  Jogues 
to  dine  with  himi.  To  refuse  would 
have  been  an  insult.  To  accept,  that 
would  be  risking  death.  Jogues  ac- 
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cepted.  Jogues  followed  his  guide 
through  the  village.  The  brave 
pointed  to  a  door.  Jogues  stooped, 
lifted  up  the  curtain  covering  the 
door,  stepped  in.  The  blow  fell. 
The  tomahawk  was  buried  in  the 
skull  of  Father  Isaac  Jogues.  The 
body  was  dragged  to  the  palisades 


amidst  howling  Indians,  the  head 
hacked  from  the  body,  the  body 
thrown  into  the  river  along  with  the 
black  box.  Later,  two  heads  stared 
sightless  from  two  sharp  spikes  atop 
the  palisades.  They  were  the  heads 
of  Jogues  and  Lalande. 


VOYAGEURS 


By  WALTER  WALSH,  Jr. 

Gone  he  is  now,  an’  de  beeg  canoe 

No  more  you’ll  see  wit  de  red- shirt  crew, 

But  long  as  he  leev’  he  was  alway  true. 

So  we’ll  drink  to  hee’s  memory. 

’The  Voyageur” 
William  Henry  Drummond 


It  was  the  year  1783,  and  the  ship 
North  Carolina  out  of  London  was 
bound  for  the  former  colony  of  Mary¬ 
land  with  a  cargo  of  emigrants.  One 
of  them,  a  young  German  of  20 
years,  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance 
with  a  fur  trader  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  region.  He  listened  intently  to 
the  tales  of  wealth  yet  to  be  derived 
from  that  vast  country.  There  was 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  major 
companies,  the  unexplored  territories 
to  the  west,  and  the  treasure  house 
of  furs  that  was  the  lake  country. 
The  old  fur  trader  told  him  one  thing 
he  did  not  forget  —  the  best  man 
to  do  the  job  of  fur  trading  was  a 
voyageur.  Years  later,  when  the 
young  man  had  become  the  prince 
of  fur  traders  and  the  name  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  was  known  the  world 
over,  he  was  heard  to  remark  that 
he  would  rather  have  one  voyageur 
than  three  American  canoemen. 

Who  were  these  voyageurs  that 
played  such  an  important  part  in 
fur  trading? 


The  voyageur  was  an  employee  of 
the  fur  company  and  acted  as  middle¬ 
man  between  it  and  the  Indian  who 
had  furs  to  barter.  But  the  voyageur 
was  more  than  just  a  laborer.  Voy¬ 
ageurs  formed  a  class  as  distinct  in 
dress,  customs,  and  traditions  as 
sailors  or  lumberjacks.  They  be¬ 
came  the  most  colorful  characters  in 
the  pageant  of  French-Canadian  his¬ 
tory.  His  passing  has  been  so  grad¬ 
ual  that  no  one  noticed,  much  less 
lamented  his  loss. 

Dressed  in  his  short  shirt,  red 
woolen  cap,  a  pair  of  deer-skin  leg¬ 
gings  that  reached  from  the  ankles  to 
a  little  above  the  knees,  the  breech 
cloth  of  the  Indian,  and  a  pair  of 
deer-skin  moccasins,  he  sped  down 
rivers,  through  forests  and  over  lakes. 
From  the  St.  Lawrence,  up  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  River,  he  passed  into  Lakes 
Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior.  He 
ventured  into  the  Ohio  and  Illinois 
country  and  Mississippi  region,  and 
marked  out  the  route  into  Lake  Win¬ 
nipeg.  By  1763  he  had  established 
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posts  on  the  Saskatchewan  and  he 
knew  of  the  Oregon  River. 

Although  the  story  of  the  voy- 
ageurs  is  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
founding  of  the  huge  fur  industries 
in  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  great 
Northwest,  research  today  results  in 
little  information  on  the  voyageur. 
Perhaps  the  name  itself  has  been  the 
reason.  The  term  "voyageur,”  a 
French  word  meaning  "traveler,”  was 
applied  originally  in  Canadian  his¬ 
tory  to  all  explorers,  fur  traders  and 
travelers.  But  it  came  in  time  to  be 
restricted  to  the  men  who  operated 
the  canoes  and  batteaux  of  fur 
traders. 

Just  as  the  New  Bedford  man  of 
the  last  century  was  destined  to  fol¬ 
low  his  father  on  the  sea,  so  too  did 
the  boy  of  the  Quebec  hamlet  grow 
up  with  the  one  idea  that  he  would 
become  a  voyageur.  If  he  grew  to 
be  over  five  feet  ten  inches  tall,  he 
had  to  give  up  this  dream  for  his 
frame  would  be  too  large  for  the 
canoe.  But  if  he  were  about  five  feet 
six  inches  tall  then  it  was  said  that  he 
had  been  born  under  a  favorable 
star. 

When  once  he  had  been  hired  to 
join  a  group  of  experienced  voy 
ageurs,  he  applied  for  a  license.  This 
was  required  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  early  in  trading  history.  Further¬ 
more,  anyone  preparing  for  a  win¬ 
ter  expedition  had  to  register  all  the 
men  of  his  party.  For  these  two 
reasons,  the  names  of  hundreds  of 
voyageurs  have  remained  on  record 
for  us  to  see  today.  Their  names  are 
typically  French-Canadian  and  there 


is  the  usual  proportion  of  Jean  Bap¬ 
tistes  wherever  names  are  registered. 
One  wonders  how  many  Jean  Bap¬ 
tistes  were  scattered  over  the  North¬ 
west. 

The  voyageur  received  his  supplies 
from  the  company  —  enough  to  last 
a  winter.  Then  the  party  would  set 
off  toward  some  unknown  region,  or 
perhaps  return  to  last  year’s  outpost. 
Upon  reaching  Indian  country,  they 
would  build  a  fortress  as  shelter 
through  the  cold  months.  The  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  Indian  and 
the  voyageur  was  unusual  in  that 
the  latter  looked  upon  the  savage  as 
an  equal.  The  advice  of  the  red  man 
was  sought  before  any  move  was 
made.  They  consulted  over  the  site 
for  a  fortress,  the  proper  barter  for 
the  furs,  and  the  location  for  hunt¬ 
ing  so  as  not  to  deprive  the  native 
American  in  any  way.  The  voyageur 
even  married  into  the  Indian  tribe. 
(The  resulting  race  of  half-breeds 
was  inferior  to  the  French-Canadian 
and  it  never  produced  the  good  voy¬ 
ageur.  John  Jacob  Astor  stopped 
hiring  them  and  returned  to  recruit¬ 
ing  his  from  the  Montreal  region.) 

Once  the  two  parties  had  come  to 
a  full  agreement,  both  settled  down 
to  a  long,  hard  winter.  Fish  were 
stored  in  large  quantities  the  av¬ 
erage  daily  ration  being  four  fish 
to  each  man.  Wild  rice  was  bought 
from  the  Indian  squaws.  Buffalo 
meat  was  preserved,  and  fresh  fowl 
was  supplied  by  an  Indian  assigned 
to  the  fort.  Some  foresighted  clerks 
planted  gardens  and  raised  potatoes, 
turnips,  beans  and  other  vegetables. 
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For  the  most  part,  however,  voy- 
ageurs  were  near  starvation  when 
spring  arrived.  This  was  due  mostly 
to  their  unwillingness  to  lay  in  suffi¬ 
cient  stores  and  to  their  voracious 
appetites. 

The  growth  of  the  Astor  fortunes 
is  not  amazing  when  the  expenses  of 
trading  are  taken  into  account.  It 
was  noted  above  that  the  voyageur 
received  his  supplies  from  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  addition,  he  received  wages 
but  they  were  ridiculously  low.  The 
barter  given  the  Indians  consisted  of 
the  usual  cheap  trinkets.  Knives  and 
liquor  were  outlawed  as  barter. 
Neither  the  Indian  nor  the  voyageur 
objected.  The  latter,  like  the  former, 
lived  in  contentment.  As  long  as 
he  was  so  happy,  he  did  not  worry 
about  the  future.  Past  experience 
was  no  teacher. 

The  voyageur  was  carefree,  un¬ 
willing  to  bear  responsibility,  proud 
of  his  physical  prowess,  and  lacking 
in  any  moral  code. 

Said  one  of  these  men,  long  past 
seventy  years  of  age:  "I  could  carry, 
paddle,  walk  and  sing  with  any  man 
I  ever  saw.  I  have  been  twenty-four 
years  a  canoeman,  and  forty-one 
years  in  service;  no  portage  was  ever 
too  long  for  me.  Fifty  songs  could 
I  sing.  I  have  saved  the  lives  of 
ten  voyageurs.  Have  had  twelve 
wives  and  six  running  dogs.  I  spent 
all  my  money  in  pleasure.  Were  I 
young  again,  I  should  spend  my  life 
the  same  way  over.  There  is  no  life 
so  happy  as  a  voyageur’s  life!”* 

Baker,  James  H.:  "Lake  Superior,” 

Minnesota  Historical  Collections. 


The  best  information  on  the  voy¬ 
ageur  can  be  found  in  the  journals 
of  company  clerks,  explorers,  bota¬ 
nists  and  travelers  from  Europe.  Two 
aspects  of  their  lives  are  continually 
stressed.  One  is  the  enormous  loads 
carried  by  voyageurs  that  never  failed 
to  impress  both  the  seasoned  explorer 
and  the  tenderfoot.  Two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  fifty  pounds  was  a 
normal  load  to  be  borne  over  rocky 
terrain  at  a  pace  that  left  the  novice 
panting  for  breath.  The  other  is 
the  songs  of  the  voyageur  that  are 
more  descriptive  of  their  life  than 
any  chronicle.  The  haunting  melo¬ 
dies  were  heard  in  camps,  at  frontier 
settlements,  and  in  the  distant  trad¬ 
ing  posts.  The  gay  ballads  filled  the 
air  of  their  Montreal  homes  by  the 
St.  Lawrence,  their  new  dwellings 
on  the  Winnipeg,  and  at  rowdy 
Christmas  parties  with  the  Indians 
on  the  Saskatchewan.  William  Drum¬ 
mond,  whose  "Voyageur”  is  quoted 
in  part  above,  made  use  of  these  songs 
to  fashion  his  own  verses.  The  Irish 
poet,  Tom  Moore,  traveling  in  Can¬ 
ada,  heard  their  songs.  He  grew  to 
love  one  melody  that  his  voyageurs 
sang  to  him;  and  when  he  returned 
home,  created,  for  that  tune,  the 
lovely  lines  beginning: 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime 

Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our 
oars  keep  time  .  .  . 

Grace  Lee  Nute,  author  of  The 
Voyageur,  says  that  this  poem  has 
done  more  toward  keeping  alive  the 
memory  of  the  voyageur  than  any 
other  single  piece  of  writing.  The 
voyageur’s  songs  were  brought  from 
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Normandy,  the  home  of  his  ances¬ 
tors.  The  melodies  were  not  radi¬ 
cally  changed  but  he  fashioned  his 
own  words,  and  many  were  the  drink¬ 
ing  songs  with  their  seemingly  end¬ 
less  number  of  stanzas  and  rousing 
choruses. 

Despite  all  his  irresponsible  ways, 
the  voyageur,  like  all  simple  people, 
had  an  inborn  respect  for  authority 
as  represented  by  church  and  state. 
There  have  been  stories  of  deser¬ 
tion  but  they  are  rare.  No  matter 
how  unprincipled  a  magistrate  might 
be,  the  voyageur  would  never  think 
to  question  him.  They  brought  their 
laws  from  Normandy  and  many  an 
unscrupulous  judge  administered 
them. 

The  priest  was  truly  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  God  —  for  could  he  not 
speak  Latin,  the  only  language  the 
devil  could  not  understand.^  Many 
a  missionary  was  shocked  on  first 
entering  a  village.  There  he  saw 
every  commandment  of  God  being 
broken.  But  in  a  short  time,  with 
very  little  effort  needed,  he  had  all 
the  wives  back  with  their  correct  hus¬ 
bands,  a  new  church  built,  and  the 
voyageurs  attending  daily  mass.  The 
latter  could  be  good  as  long  as  some¬ 
one  was  there  to  guide  him.  There 
are  several  descriptions  of  the  voy¬ 


ageur  in  church,  singing  solemnly  in 
the  choir,  or  watching  the  Consecra¬ 
tion  in  awe. 

After.  1816,  when  the  fur  indus¬ 
try  covered  all  the  territory  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  south  to  the  Mississippi 
region  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
west  to  the  wilds  of  Saskatchewan, 
the  era  of  the  voyageur  had  reached 
its  zenith.  The  frontiersman  was 
coming  into  their  community  with 
his  laws,  religion,  and  contempt  for 
Indians.  Licenses  were  no  longer 
for  the  few  since  there  was  need 
for  many  canoemen  over  this  vast 
area.  The  voyageurs  were  the  first 
explorers  into  the  lake  country.  The 
cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
were  once  trading  posts.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  at  their  posts,  except 
for  the  few  that  returned  to  their 
homes  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

He  opened  the  Canadian  North¬ 
west;  he  prepared  the  Indian  for  the 
coming  of  the  white  man;  he  went 
ahead  of  the  missionary,  making  it 
easier  for  him  to  go  among  the  tribes. 
His  names,  given  to  rivers  and  lakes, 
remain  today.  He  was  a  humble 
man,  content  to  live  his  own  life. 
This  fact  should  not  be  allowed  to 
eclipse  the  services  he  has  rendered 
in  the  opening  of  the  west. 


AMERICA’S  HOLY  LAND 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING 
Auriesville  Shrine  October  19,  1946 


T*  HREE  hundred  years  ago  this 
very  night,  two  bloody  human  heads 
were  enspeared  upon  the  wooden 
palisades  of  this  erstwhile  Mohawk 
village.  And  while  St.  Isaac  Jogues 
and  St.  Jean  Lalande  were  report¬ 
ing  to  their  Great  Chief,  the  savage 
braves  of  the  Bear  Clan  reveled  in 
the  brutal  dispatch  of  two  of  their 
most  hated  enemies.  Worked  into 
a  state  of  animosity  towards  the 
French  by  the  Dutch,  and  into  a  false 
feeling  of  fear  towards  the  Black- 
robes  by  their  medicine  men,  their 
joyful  exuberance  broadened  into 
war.  This  murder  of  Jogues  and  La¬ 
lande  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
mad  escapade  into  French  territory, 
killing  and  torturing  as  they  swept 
a  bloody  path  northward.  Brebeuf, 
Lalemant,  Daniel,  Gamier  and  Cha- 
banel,  all  Jesuit  missionaries,  were, 
like  their  brethren  to  the  south, 
caught  in  this  avalanche  of  Indian 
brutality  and  murdered. 

By  this  time  all  five  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois  nation,  of  which  the  Mo¬ 
hawks  were  the  leader,  were  engaged 
in  the  war.  They  had  raided  and 
ravished  the  peaceful  villages  of  the 
Hurons  and  the  Algonquins  without 


hindrance  for  nearly  a  year.  Finally, 
the  French  recogni2ed  the  threat  and 
with  their  Indian  allies  became  ac¬ 
tively  involved  in  the  defense.  How¬ 
ever,  for  a  long  time  their  efforts 
towards  subduing  the  Iroquois  were 
negligible.  Ten  years  later  the  threat 
of  the  Iroquois  had  been  removed 
from  Canada,  but  the  potential  hos¬ 
tility  still  remained  to  the  south  of 
them.  The  French  fully  realized  the 
great  retardation  that  Indian  wars 
effected  upon  their  colonial  ambitions 
and  were  resolved,  this  time,  to  com¬ 
pletely  eradicate  any  threat  to  their 
future  security.  In  1666,  twenty 
years  after  Jogues’  death,  the  French 
and  their  allies  captured  and  burned 
to  the  ground  the  principle  villages 
of  the  Mohawks,  among  which  was 
Ossernenon  (Auriesville) .  This 
marked  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  war-loving  Mohawks. 

Meanwhile  the  seeds  of  virtue 
planted  in  the  rich  soil  of  Ossernenon 
sprung  forth  with  grace.  In  1655, 
although  the  Clan  was  still  at  war 
with  the  French,  the  Mission  begun 
by  Father  Jogues  was  re-established 
by  Fr.  LeMoyne.  The  years  follow¬ 
ing  were  ones  of  fruitful  realization 
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of  the  martyrs’  dreams.  More  and 
more  Indians  were  embracing  the 
faith.  One  in  particular,  Kateri 
Tekakwitha,  was  born  within  this 
period  of  conversion  and  she  grew 
and  lived  with  such  great  virtue  that 
she  has  since  been  declared  "Ven¬ 
erable”  by  the  Church.  This  sudden 
and  remarkable  change  of  the  In¬ 
dians  towards  Christianity  cannot  be 
explained  by  means  of  any  known 
facts  other  than  the  pervading  influ¬ 
ence  of  Fr.  Jogues’  martyrdom. 

Shortly  after  the  burning  of  their 
village  by  the  French,  the  Bear  Clan 
was  stricken  by  an  epidemic  of  small¬ 
pox,  which  decimated  the  popula¬ 
tion.  This  epidemic  and  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  filth  over  the  decades  forced 
them  to  move  to  Caughnawaga 
(Fonda,  N.  Y.).  The  Mission  was, 
by  now,  well  established  and  it  moved 
with  them.  It  was  here  at  Fonda 
that  Kateri  was  baptized. 

In  the  next  twenty  years  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  French  mounted 
steadily.  In  the  south  the  English 
were  becoming  daily  more  aggressive. 
The  Mohawks  were  living  on  the 
borderline  between  these  two  power¬ 
ful  colonial  spheres  of  influence  and 
adversity.  Their  life  was  not  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  so  in  1684  a  migration  was 
started  to  Canada  and  the  West.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  Bear  Clan  of  the 
Mohawk  tribe. 

II 

Through  the  efforts  of  faithful 
Indian  catechists  and  converts,  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Jogues  and  La- 


lande  was  brought  to  Canada.  The 
sorrow  occasioned  by  this  news  was 
alleviated  when  their  fellow  mis¬ 
sionaries  learned  of  their  heroic 
death.  There  was  unanimity  in  their 
decision  that  these  self-sacrificing 
Jesuits  deserved  recognition  of  their 
sainthood  from  the  Church.  This 
news  and  their  opinions  were  sent  to 
the  mother  house  in  France.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
authorized  an  ecclesiastical  investi¬ 
gation  to  be  made.  Some  progress 
was  made,  but  then  the  Bishop  of 
the  newly  created  diocese  of  Quebec 
took  over  and  the  investigation  came 
to  a  virtual  standstill.  The  short¬ 
age  of  priests  in  the  New  World, 
war  between  France  and  England 
with  the  ultimate  possession  of  Can¬ 
ada  by  the  English,  and  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Jesuit  Society,  all  tended 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  case. 

In  1850,  when  things  had  quieted 
down  sufficiently  in  Canada,  a  Jesuit 
priest,  Fr.  Martin,  again  began  the 
search.  His  contributions  were  of 
such  quantity  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Quebec  introduced  the  informative 
process  towards  canonization.  Nine 
years  later,  when  the  Council  of  Bal¬ 
timore  convened,  the  initiative  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  canonization  procedure 
were  instituted. 

Ill 

In  the  intervening  years  between 
the  death  of  the  martyrs  and  1884, 
many  fervent  priests  and  other  ardent 
admirers  of  Isaac  Jogues  strove  un¬ 
successfully  to  ascertain  the  exact 
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place  of  his  sacrifice.  Most  notable 
among  these  pioneer  researchers  was 
Fr.  Joseph  Loyzance,  S.J.,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.  For  years,  on  their  anniver¬ 
sary,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
Mass  at  a  site  he  believed  to  be  their 
place  of  martyrdom.  However,  as 
pertinent  documents  became  more 
available  and  opinions  of  Indian  his¬ 
torians  more  widespread,  inconsisten¬ 
cies  seemed  to  indicate  that  Fr.  Loy- 
zance  had  not  picked  the  correct 
spot.  The  avid  interest  of  this  faith¬ 
ful  priest  moved  him  to  ferret  out 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  the 
subject.  General  John  Clark.  The 
General  conclusively  proved  that 
Ossernenon  was  exactly  where  the 
Auriesville  Shrine  is  located  today. 
Fr.  Loyzance,  convinced,  pressed  his 
superiors  to  buy  this  land  and  in  1884 
they  did. 

The  next  year,  there  was  held  the 
first  pilgrimage  to  these  pioneers  of 
Christianity  in  the  New  World.  The 
reverence  with  which  this  hallowed 
ground  is  held  is  evident  from  the 
ever-increasing  throngs  of  Catholics, 
from  its  inception  as  a  Shrine  to  the 
present  day. 

Fr.  Loyzance,  in  1885,  built  the 
first  chapel  there.  As  the  years 
passed  the  grounds  were  cleared  and 
beautified  so  as  to  enhance  the  in¬ 
spirational  attributes  of  the  site. 
Statues  and  other  mentally  elevating 
objects  of  art  were  placed  in  the 
more  historically  prominent  loca¬ 
tions.  The  ravine,  for  instance, 
where  Fr.  Jogues  buried  the  body  of 
St.  Rene  Goupil,  is  now  transformed 
into  a  miniature  shrine.  The  hill 


upon  which  Jogues  and  Goupil 
prayed  after  their  day  of  labor  as 
slaves  is  appropriately  marked  by  a 
huge  Cross.  Leading  up  to  this 
Cross  are  the  Stations,  which  devout 
pilgrims  are  continually  making.  The 
ever-increasing  flow  of  pilgrims  to 
this  Shrine  reached  a  peak  in  1930 
when  over  45,000  attended  the  cere¬ 
monies  commemorating  the  canoni¬ 
zation  of  these  Saints.  It  was  seen 
necessary  that  a  larger  church  be 
erected,  and  so  the  "Church  of  the 
Seventy- two  Doors”  came  into  ex¬ 
istence.  Familiarly  called  the  Col¬ 
iseum  because  of  its  similarity  to 
the  old  Roman  structure,  it  is  capable 
of  seating  20,000  worshipers.  With¬ 
in  the  altarstone  of  this  church  is 
contained  the  relics  of  Jogues  and 
Goupil,  which,  together  with  a  Reli¬ 
quary  of  the  Canadian  martyrs,  are 
objects  of  deepest  veneration.  A 
Mission  bell,  much  like  those  of  the 
old  Missions,  stands  outside  the 
church  and  daily  sends  out  its  invi¬ 
tation. 

Most  of  these  additions  and  im¬ 
provements  took  place  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Fr.  Wynne.  This 
holy  servant  of  God  and  able  his¬ 
torian  not  only  embellished  the 
Shrine  but  also  brought  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  English-speaking 
world  in  his  Jesuit  Martyrs  of  North 
America  and  his  numerous  other 
writings. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1884,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  over  520,000  pil¬ 
grims  have  visited  it.  Ostensibly, 
the  war  has  given  remarkable  impe¬ 
tus  to  the  Catholics  of  America,  for 
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in  1946  alone  over  100,000  have 
made  the  pilgrimage. 

IV 

The  reason  why  we  venerate  these 
men  and  why  we  honor  the  place  in 
which  they  died,  is  not  because  they 
are  Saints  or  even  martyrs.  True, 
they  are  both,  but  our  gratitude  is 
expressed  because  they  have  left  us 
a  heritage  of  great  value.  It  is  in¬ 
tangible,  this  heritage,  but  none  the 
less  real.  As  pioneers  of  civilization 
in  New  York  State,  they  left  the 
American  people  an  example  of 
formidable  courage  and  a  pioneering 
spirit,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  duplicated.  As  introducers  of 
Catholicity  to  the  regions  where  we 
now  live,  they  left  us,  American  Cath¬ 
olics,  a  faith  deeply  embedded  and 
securely  anchored  by  their  all-sacri¬ 
ficing  lives. 

The  fact  that  they  are  Saints  only 
lends  formal  declaration  to  our 
knowledge  of  their  status.  The  fact 
that  they  were  miartyrs  is  that  it  was 
the  only  possible  conclusion  to  the 
heroic  lives  they  led. 

To  appreciate  more  fully  the 
worthiness  of  veneration  of  these 
men,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  two 
parallels.  First,  compare  them  in 
your  mind’s  eye  to  Christ.  Both 
Christ  and  the  martyrs  were  teach¬ 
ers.  They  had  in  common  the  pain 
of  torture  and  a  cruel  death.  While 
through  the  death  of  Jesus  the  world 
was  redeemed,  the  martyrdom  of 
these  Saints  effected  the  spread  of 
faith  throughout  North  America. 


It  has  been  said,  "The  blood  of 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church." 
In  the  instances  of  these  martyrs, 
nothing' is  more  true.  Previous  to 
their  deaths,  it  has  been  noted  that 
conversion  among  the  Indians  was 
a  very  slow  process,  many  baptisms 
being  given  on  the  deathbed.  Further, 
the  influx  of  priests  to  the  New 
World  was  so  small  that  even  had 
the  natives  been  amenable,  little 
could  have  been  accomplished.  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  years  after  the  martyrdom 
the  Indians  became  astoundingly 
more  placable  and  the  priests  of  Eu¬ 
rope  clamored  for  the  chance  to  go 
to  America.  Due  to  continual  war¬ 
fare  and  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
Indians  the  effect  of  Christianity  on 
them  was,  for  the  most  part,  negli¬ 
gible.  But  this  import  of  mission¬ 
aries  was  responsible  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  lasting  Catholicism  in 
our  America.  This  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Jesuit  Saints. 

The  soldiers  who  are  buried  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  are  so  honored 
because  they  died  attempting  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  propagate  the  "American 
way  of  life."  So  also  is  it  with  the 
martyrs  who  are  buried  somewhere 
within  the  site  of  the  Auriesville 
Shrine.  They  died  attempting  to 
preserve  and  propagate  the  "Catho¬ 
lic  way  of  life." 

As  Catholics  and  Americans,  our 
debt  to  them  is  great  indeed.  But, 
paradoxically,  any  repayment  of  our 
debts  to  them  results  inevitably  in 
our  greater  gain.  However,  to  win 
the  gain  we  must  attempt  the  re¬ 
payment. 
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The  attitude  of  many  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  to  this  Shrine  is  so  lacking  in 
conventional  foresight  as  to  be  de¬ 
plorable.  Their  actions  and  feelings 
at  the  Shrine  might  express  the 
proper  amount  of  veneration,  but  the 
selhsh  presentation  of  their  pleas 
forestall  the  granting  of  their  wish. 
Not  previously  having  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Saints,  they  come  to 


them  in  times  of  trial  and  actually 
expect  intercession  to  God  for  abate¬ 
ment  of  their  tribulations.  What 
foolish,  selfish  people. 

No  doubt,  many  of  you  are  future 
pilgrims.  What  better  time  is  there 
than  now  to  develop  the  friendship 
of  these  men  who  are  so  close  to 
Jesus  Christ. 
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If  you  hear  that  God  has  crowned  our 
insignificant  labors,  or  rather  our  desires,  bless  him  ; 
for  it  is  for  him  that  we  desire  to  live  and  to  die,  and 
it  is  he  who  gives  us  grace  therefor.  For  the  rest, 
if  any  survive,  I  have  given  orders  as  to  all  they  are 
to  do.  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  for  our  Fathers 
and  our  domestics  to  withdraw  to  the  houses  of  those 
whom  they  regard  as  their  best  friends;  I  have 
charged  them  to  carry  to  the  house  of  Pierre,  our 
first  Christian,  all  that  belongs  to  the  Sacristy, — 
above  all,  to  be  especially  careful  to  put  our  Diction¬ 
ary,  and  all  that  we  have  of  the  language,  in  a  place 
of  safety.  As  for  myself,  if  God  grant  me  the  grace 
to  go  to  Heaven,  I  will  pray  him  for  them,  for  the 
poor  Hurons,  and  I  will  not  forget  Your  Reverence. 

And  finally,  we  supplicate  Your  Reverence  and  all 
our  [30]  Fathers  not  to  forget  us  in  your  holy  Sacri¬ 
fices  and  prayers,  to  the  end  that,  in  life  and  after 
death,  he  may  grant  us  mercy.  We  are  all,  in  life 
and  in  Eternity, 

YOUR  reverence’s 

Very  humble  and  very  affectionate 
>ants  in  Our  Lord, 

Jean  de  Brebeuf. 
Francois  Joseph 
LE  Mercier. 

Pierre  Chastellain. 
Charles  Garnier. 
Paul  Racueneau. 

I  have  left  Fathers  Pierre  Pijart  and  Isaac 
JOGUES  in  the  Residence  of  saint  Joseph,  with  the 
same  sentiments. 


In  the  Residence 
of  la  Conception 
at  Ossossane,  this 
28th  of  October. 


BREBEUF-m  Giant 


By  JAMES 

ANK,  wealth,  power  and  French 
royalty  itself  smiled  on  the  under¬ 
takings  of  the  early  Jesuit  martyrs 
in  North  America.  Yet,  despite  this 
fact,  on  few  pages  in  the  book  of 
human  history  are  to  be  found  ac¬ 
counts  of  self-denial  more  complete, 
of  love  of  God  more  burning,  of 
fervor  more  intense  than  those  which 
record  the  manifold  and  difficult  op¬ 
erations  of  these  early  French  Jesuits 
among  the  primeval  forests  of  New 
France. 

Through  two  thousand  years,  these 
same  pages  have  recorded,  amidst 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
accounts  of  many  whose  service  to 
God  has  been  noble,  pure  and  true, 
but  it  has  also  recorded  the  deeds  of 
many  whose  service  to  God  was  but 
service  to  themselves,  and  of  those, 
who,  while  thinking  themselves  true 
soldiers  of  Christ,  have  been  moti¬ 
vated  by  earthly  prides,  interests  and 
passions. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  in 
the  gloomy  solitude  of  the  North 
American  wilderness  to  tempt  the 
ambitious,  or  to  lure  the  proud  and 
grasping.  Obscure  toil,  solitude,  un¬ 
told  privations  and  hardships,  many 
times  death  itself  were  to  be  the  por¬ 
tion  of  those  missionaries  who  bid 
adieu  to  the  comforts  of  old  France, 


J.  MORAN 

in  turn  to  greet  the  discomforts  of 
the  new. 

Of  all  the  Jesuits  who  embarked 
for  New  France,  one  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  among  the  rest.  Fie  was  to  feel 
the  privations  more  deeply  and  was 
to  deny  himself  more  of  the  goods 
of  this  world  than  the  others.  He 
was  a  tall,  strong,  soldierly  looking 
man,  Jean  de  Brebeuf  by  name,  scion 
of  a  noble  Norman  family.  To.  none 
was  the  toil,  filth,  famine,  pestilence, 
and  insults  of  the  Huron  mission 
more  unnatural  than  to  this  French 
nobleman,  nurtured  amidst  the  lavish 
luxury  of  French  court  life. 

To  all  the  comforts,  pleasures,  and 
pomp  of  court  life,  however,  to  which 
he  fell  heir  at  birth,  Jean  de  Brebeuf 
closed  his  eyes.  One  great  aim  en¬ 
grossed  his  life.  He  aimed  at  the 
conversion  of  a  continent.  "Ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam,"  "For  the 
greater  glory  of  God,"  was  to  be 
his  password  as  he  trudged  along 
the  weary  paths,  preaching  to  and 
baptizing  the  barbaric  Algonquins 
and  Hurons  through  twenty  trial- 
filled  years. 

Brebeuf  was  initiated  to  the  rigors 
of  life  in  the  New  World  at  the  age 
of  32  when  he  arrived  at  Quebec  in 
June,  1625,  with  the  Recollet,  Jo¬ 
seph  de  la  Roche  d'Aillon.  To  these 
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men  was  charged  the  immense  task 
of  spreading  the  seeds  of  Christian¬ 
ity  among  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians.  Despite  the  almost  forbidding 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  task, 
the  Recollect  friar  and  Fr.  Brebeuf 
set  about  their  task  at  once  with 
ardent  fervor. 

Brebeuf  overcame  the  dislike  of 
the  French  colonists  for  the  Jesuits, 
and  erected  a  small  hovel  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Charles,  which  was 
to  serve  as  his  mission  house,  Notre 
Dame  des  Anges.  He  then  set  his 
mind  to  the  difficult  task  of  wrestling 
with  the  declensions  and  conjuga¬ 
tions  of  the  Indian  tongues,  prepar¬ 
ing  himself  for  missionary  work  that 
winter  among  the  roaming  Algon¬ 
quin  tribes  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

The  following  summer  he  set  out 
on  the  long,  tedious,  and  dangerous 
canoe  trip  to  the  land  of  the  Hurons, 
accompanied  by  Fr.  de  None.  They 
established  their  headquarters  at 
Toanche,  near  Georgian  Bay,  where 
they  preached  and  baptized  until  the 
threatened  English  seizure  of  Que¬ 
bec  put  an  end  to  their  labors  in 
1628.  In  July  of  1629,  Champlain 
surrendered  to  the  English  and  the 
missionaries  were  forced  to  return 
to  Europe.  Brebeuf  remained  in 
England  from  1629  to  1632,  praying 
all  the  while  for  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  the  land  of  the  Hurons  to 
renew  his  missionary  efforts. 

His  prayers  were  answered  in  May 
of  1633,  when  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  the  mission  house  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Anges.  From  the  start, 
Brebeuf  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 


distant  land  of  the  Hurons,  a  held 
of  labor  which  he  well  knew  to  be 
full  of  peril  but  equally  rich  in  hope 
and  promise.  He  knew  well  also  that 
the  conversion  of  the  stationary 
Huron  tribe  would  form  a  sound 
basis  for  the  conversion  of  the  no¬ 
madic  and  hostile  tribes  nearby. 

The  hostility  of  the  Iroquois 
towards  the  French  left  but  one  ave¬ 
nue  to  the  land  of  the  Hurons,  a 
long  and  circuitous  route  up  the  River 
Ottawa,  across  Lake  Nipissing,  down 
French  River  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  great  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake 
Huron.  The  way  was  pathless  and 
long,  beset  with  rocks  and  torrents 
and  gloomy,  savage  forests.  To¬ 
gether  with  Daniel  and  Davost, 
Brebeuf  set  out  on  the  arduous  900 
mile  journey  in  August,  1634,  with 
God  as  his  guide,  and  the  Indians, 
his  companions. 

Barefoot,  lest  shoes  should  dam¬ 
age  the  frail  bark,  each  crouched  in 
his  canoe  plying  his  paddle  day  after 
day  with  unpracticed  hands.  Each 
day  saw  the  same  lank,  unkempt 
hair,  the  same  tawny  shoulders  be¬ 
fore  them,  their  daily  meal,  a  pit¬ 
tance  of  crushed  corn.  The  toil  was 
extreme. 

Even  the  Hurons,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  the  canoes  and  the  tor¬ 
rents  and  the  woodlands,  were  spent 
with  fatigue.  Many  were  sick;  all 
were  terrified,  despondent  and  sul¬ 
len.  Finally,  thirty  days  after  leav¬ 
ing  Three  Rivers,  Brebeuf  and  his 
Huron  companions  landed  at  Thun¬ 
der  Bay. 

Throwing  his  baggage  to  the 
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ground,  the  Indians  left  Brebeuf  to 
his  own  resources.  Such  was  to  be 
the  beginning  of  sixteen  long  years 
of  uninterrupted  labor  among  these 
savages;  such  were  to  be  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  a  continual  series  of  pri¬ 
vations  and  sufferings.  Toil,  hard¬ 
ship,  famine,  pestilence,  hlth,  and  in¬ 
sults  were  to  be  his  lot  as  he  labored 
these  sixteen  years  among  the  popu¬ 
lous  villages  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
"Fresh  Sea."  Wild,  incongruous 
superstitions  and  the  sorcerers,  di¬ 
viners,  and  medicine  men  who  lived 
on  the  credulity  of  the  savage,  were 
to  render  his  task  of  planting  the 
seeds  of  Christianity  more  difficult 
and  at  times  impossible.  Brebeuf 
had  every  reason  to  be  depressed  as 
he  contemplated  what  the  future 
should  bring.  Considered  from  any 
angle,  it  was  a  living  and  dying 
martyrdom. 

Flis  intrepid  nature,  however,  was 
fired  with  a  zeal  which  wilted  awav 
all  hardships  and  obstacles.  In  1640, 
he  set  out  with  Fr.  Chaumonot  to 
evangelize  the  Neutres,  a  tribe  that 
lived  north  of  Lake  Erie,  spending 
a  winter  of  incredible  hardship,  only 
to  return  in  the  spring  unsuccessful. 
In  1642,  he  made  the  900  mile  trek 
back  to  Quebec,  where  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  Indians  at  the  Reserva¬ 
tion  at  Sillery. 

About  the  time  that  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois 
was  at  its  height,  Jogues  and  Bres- 
sani,  co-missionaries  of  Brebeuf,  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  FFuron  coun¬ 
try,  were  captured  by  the  Iroquois. 
Knowing  well  the  penalties  that  cap¬ 


ture  by  the  fierce  Iroquois  would  in¬ 
volve,  Brebeuf  resolved  to  make  a 
third  attempt  to  reach  the  FFuron 
Mission.  With  him  on  this  journey 
were  Chabanel  and  Garreau,  and  the 
party  succeeded  in  reaching  St. 
Mary’s  on  the  Wye,  the  central  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  FFuron  Mission.  From 
this  time  until  1649,  the  missionaries 
worked  and  lived  and  fought  along¬ 
side  the  warring  FFurons.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  March,  1649,  at  the 
climax  of  a  protracted  and  bitter 
struggle,  the  Iroquois  captured  the 
town  of  St.  Louis,  seizing  Brebeuf 
and  his  co-worker,  Lalemant.  Both 
of  these  priests  had  the  opportunity 
to  escape,  but  they  instead  elected 
to  remain  with  their  flocks. 

They  were  dragged  to  St.  Ignace, 
which  the  Iroquois  had  already  cap¬ 
tured,  and  upon  entering  the  village, 
they  were  met  with  a  shower  of 
stones,  cruelly  beaten  with  clubs,  and 
then  tied  to  posts  to  be  burned  to 
death.  Brebeuf  is  said  to  have 
kissed  the  stake  to  which  he  was 
bound.  The  fire  was  lighted  under 
them  and  their  bodies  slashed  with 
knives.  Added  indignities  were 
heaped  upon  the  helpless  bodies  of 
the  Jesuits,  but  through  all  their  tor¬ 
ture  they  never  uttered  a  groan.  The 
Iroquois  withdrew  when  they  had 
finished  their  work.  The  remains 
of  the  victims  were  gathered  up  sub¬ 
sequently  and  the  head  of  Brebeut 
was  preserved,  even  to  this  day,  as 
a  relic  at  the  IFotel  Dieu  in  Quebec. 

FFis  heroic  virtues,  manifested  in 
such  a  remarkable  degree  at  every 
stage  of  his  missionary  career,  and  his 
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almost  incomprehensible  endurance 
of  privations  and  hardships  have 
made  his  memory  cherished  in  Can¬ 
ada  more  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  early  North  American  mission¬ 
aries.  His  manly  courage  molded  to 
an  indomitable  will  made  Jean  de 
Brebeuf,  the  founder  of  the  Huron 


Mission,  its  truest  hero.  An  unflinch¬ 
ing  constancy  in  the  face  of  such  an 
appalling  fate,  made  him  its  great¬ 
est  martyr.  An  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  great  per¬ 
sonal  piety  made  him  its  noblest 
Saint. 


Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam 
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From  Louis’  land  these  blackrobes  came, 

In  France’s  bosom  cherished. 

While  traders,  soldiers  fought  for  fame, 

God’s  Huron  children  perished. 

The  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  their  sheep. 

Were  millioned  numbered. 

Bedeviled  by  their  wooden  gods,  the  reap 
Of  Christ  encumbered. 


The  cold  and  blackened  woods  they  wandered 
Saving  pagan  souls. 

Their  patience  and  forbearence  squandered 
In  their  saintly  roles. 

Dear  Jogues,  whose  martyr’s  strife  was  twice, 
Brebeuf,  who  made  no  cry. 

And  six  like  these,  whose  souls  to  Christ 
Like  winged  Angels  fly. 

And  so  today,  three  hundred  years 
Have  passed,  and  we  have  still 
More  honor  for  those  martyrs’  tears 
Than  ever  heathens  will. 

But  honor  never  did  they  seek. 

Except  in  God’s  sweet  land. 

Ambition  swelled  in  breasts  so  meek 
To  lead  us  by  the  hand. 


Robert  Browning 
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By  EDMUND 

Everyone  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  martyrs  were  all  alone  in 
North  America  when  they  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  few  who  did  the  spec¬ 
tacular  work  and  who  got  the  most 
publicity.  It  is  very  easy  to  form 
a  judgment  on  a  quick  impression 
and  not  on  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  facts,  especially  when  the  facts 
are  selected  and  slanted  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  an  impression. 

The  number  of  stories  about  the 
martyrs  makes  you  think  that  there 
were  a  few  who  died  and  made  his¬ 
tory  by  themselves,  alone,  and  with 
no  one  to  take  over  after  them.  They 
weren’t.  There  were  Frenchmen  and 
French  Jesuits  to  take  up  the  torch 
after  they  dropped  it.  And  French¬ 
men  after  them.  The  martyrs 
weren’t  by  themselves,  they  came 
from  a  great  colony  that  was  stretch¬ 
ing  across  the  Great  Lakes  and  into 
the  trees  of  the  wilderness  beyond 
those  lakes 

America  was  the  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  big  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  seventeenth  century  just  as  it 
has  been  to  individuals  since  then. 
Colonies  represented  wealth  to  them, 
wealth  and  power,  and  they  wanted 
both.  England,  Spain,  Holland, 
France,  they  all  saw  prestige  and 
security  ahead  if  they  had  colonies 
in  America. 


NAUGHTON 

France  put  her  foot  in  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  went  up¬ 
stream.  The  people  who  went  up¬ 
stream  weren’t  the  people  who  de¬ 
cided  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  a  colony.  They  were  the  poor 
Frenchmen  from  Paris  and  Anjou 
and  Brittany  and  Marseilles  and  Or¬ 
leans  —  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump 
across  the  Atlantic  from  debtor’s 
prison;  they  were  the  sharpies  who 
saw  a  chance  to  get  rich  quick;,  the 
adventurers;  the  men  with  ambition 
and  vision;  the  poorer  men  who 
wanted  another  crack  at  life;  the 
patriots  who  were  there  for  France 
and  the  priests  who  were  there  for 
God.  The  martyrs  were  in  the 
crowd.  They  were  all  there.  They 
were  New  France. 

Out  of  the  wilderness  the  many 
Frenchmen  started  to  build  a  civili¬ 
zation.  They  put  a  city  on  the  rock 
of  Quebec  and  they  built  one  at 
Montreal,  too.  They  strung  their 
trading  posts  into  the  West.  They 
brought  peace  and  Christianity  to  the 
Indians  with  love,  and  sometimes  they 
took  it  away  with  whiskey.  They 
made  themselves  rich  on  furs.  The 
ones  that  were  there  for  big  money 
made  their  fortunes  and  went  back. 
The  others  cut  down  trees  and  the 
ones  that  loved  the  land  began  to 
plow  there  and  haul  out  the  stumps 
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and  send  back  to  France  for  their 
women.  Then  there  were  homes. 

France  could  sit  back  now  and  sell 
goods  to  these  people,  letting  the 
mercantile  theory  go  into  operation, 
and  get  rich  because  she  was  one 
of  the  Big  Four  of  the  New  World. 
New  France  was  a  first  rate  colony. 

Wars  came  along.  Somebody  in 
Europe  wasn’t  satisfied  and  a  few  of 
the  new  Frenchmen,  the  French  Can¬ 
adians,  had  to  go  to  war.  But  that 
didn’t  stop  them.  They  still  kept 
rooting  up  the  stumps  and  biting 
chunks  out  of  the  Northwest  while 
the  wars  were  going  on  and  when 
the  wars  were  over.  They  fought  the 
Indians  and  Dutch  and  English,  still 
working,  never  really  stopping.  The 
steadier  ones  cleared  more  farms  and 
the  ones  who  were  more  restless  went 
to  the  Pacific  and  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  across  the  Lakes  to  the 
Ohio  singing  the  songs  they  brought 
from  France  with  them.  When  they 
ran  out  of  words  they  made  up  their 
own  words.  All  they  wanted  was 
the  tunes.  Then  they  made  up  their 
own  songs.  It  was  French  Canadian 
songs  and  French  Canadian  sweat 
that  went  through  the  rapids,  and 
cut  down  the  forests,  stringing  out 
the  settlements  and  trading  posts  so 
there  was  a  Northwest. 

Then  one  of  the  wars  was  over 
and  New  France  wasn’t  New  France 
any  more,  they  belonged  to  another 
nation  and  another  people.  Some 
diplomat  signed  a  treaty.  New’ 
France  was  Canada.  They  felt  the 
English  moving  in  around  them,  they 
heard  stories  of  wBat  w’ent  on  in 


Arcadia,  later  there  were  stories 
about  a  revolution  in  the  south.  But 
they  were  too  deep  in  their  forests 
and  too  settled  on  their  farms  to  be 
worried  about  these  things.  It  just 
meant  they  had  to  go  a  little  deeper 
and  work  a  little  harder.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  were  there,  that  was  all. 

The  French  Canadians  didn’t 
bother  about  the  treaties  that  said 
they  were  Englishmen  now.  They 
kept  their  own  language  and  their 
own  way  of  life.  They  had  their 
Angelus  and  their  farms  and  France 
was  still  their  Mother.  .  Their  songs, 
their  stories,  their  poems,  their 
thoughts  were  in  French  Canadian 
and  they  couldn’t  be  changed. 

They  went  to  work  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  the  Englishmen,  who  paid 
them  to  bring  back  the  furs  and  set 
the  traps.  They  weren’t  setting  the 
world  on  fire,  they  liked  the  world 
the  way  it  was.  When  the  trees  went 
down  the  chutes  and  into  the  river 
on  the  way  to  the  mills  it  was  the 
French  Canadian  lumberjacks  who 
sent  them  there.  They  weren’t  mak¬ 
ing  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
progress.  They  worked  hard  and 
went  back  to  their  own  jokes  in  good 
French  Canadian  after  the  evening 
meal- 

This  was  the  way  it  was  all  through 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  same  way 
of  life  with  new  machines  coming 
in.  But  many  generations  couldn’t 
keep  going  west  forever  and  the  land 
and  the  jobs  were  running  out.  The 
ones  who  had  farms  could  stay  there 
but  the  trails  were  all  blazed  and 
their  younger  brothers  looked  across 
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the  border  where  there  was  more 
money.  That  wasn’t  many  years  ago. 

They  started  drifting  down  through 
New  England,  leaving  the  bulk  of 
their  people  behind  them  on  the 
farms  in  Quebec  Province.  They 
felt  like  strangers  but  they  were  al¬ 
ways  made  to  feel  like  strangers  when 
they  left  their  farms.  Down  they 
came,  the  few  that  drifted  across  the 
border,  looking  for  jobs  on  the  wet 
New  England  streets,  dropping  many 
of  the  old  things  as  they  came.  The 
language  and  the  songs  were  there 
but  the  families  weren’t  as  big.  There 
was  no  more  Angelus  for  everybody. 
There  were  the  mills  and  the  lunch 
periods  and  the  long  trudge  at  night. 
But  they  still  kept  coming  across  the 
border,  they  needed  more  jobs. 
America  is  the  land  of  opportunity. 

When  the  day’s  work  is  over  they 
went  and  are  still  going  to  the  area 
that  is  consigned  to  them.  You  can 
End  it  in  Portland  and  Bangor  and 
Manchester  and  Providence,  all  by 
themselves,  like  the  Negroes  and  the 
Japs  and  the  Mexes  and  the  Jews. 
They  are  an  American  minority 
today. 

They  have  to  sit  home  and  read 
letters  from  their  sisters  back  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  hear  about  the  family  by 
remote  control.  Like  all  minority 
peoples,  they  have  to  take  the  parody 
on  their  accents,  the  abuse,  the 
phoney  snobbery,  the  pushing  around. 
They  have  to  learn  to  work  harder 
and  hang  on  to  their  ideals.  Their 
sons  speak  English  better  than 
French  and  some  of  them  don’t  go 
to  Mass  as  often.  They  watch  their 


children  cut  loose  and  drift  away. 
But  the  French  Canadians  are  still 
there. 

They  get  used  to  their  own  sec¬ 
tion  of  town  on  the  little  island  that 
every  American  minority  has  to  get 
used  to.  There  they  speak  their  own 
language  and  have  their  own  hang¬ 
outs  and  sing  their  own  songs.  All 
this,  while  they  look  at  the  cracks  in 
the  plaster,  and  hang  their  clothes 
in  the  back,  try  to  pay  their  bills 
every  month  and  go  to  the  thirty-five 
cent  movie  on  Saturday  nights. 

If  they  start  to  organize  because 
they  are  tired  of  being  exploited  and 
run  their  own  men  for  office,  they  are 
getting  out  of  hand.  They  are  for¬ 
eigners  and  really  don’t  have  any 
right  to  vote  even  though  the  law 
says  so.  Nobody  really  trusts  them 
in  the  community  or  on  the  job. 
There  are  just  a  few  exceptions 
whom  the  big  shots  trust. 

And  like  any  minority,  they  resent 
it.  They  remember  the  greatness  of 
their  people,  the  people  who  civilized 
all  Canada,  who  crossed  and  har¬ 
nessed  the  rivers  and  mountains  and 
forests  and  fields  and  lakes,  who 
were  in  North  America  before  these 
people  were.  From  the  songs  they 
remember  they  are  a  race  of  pioneers. 
They  have  the  records  to  prove  it, 
the  records  of  the  explorors  and  their 
saints.  Every  minority  has  a  great 
history  and  none  of  them  like  being 
pushed  around  for  no  good  reason. 

The  French  Canadians  keep  think¬ 
ing  in  French  and  they  have  a  hard 
time  to  make  the  English  come  out. 
It  makes  them  feel  embarassed. 
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These  are  only  the  minor  things, 
though.  The  hard  things  are  the 
feelings  of  strangeness  and  coldness 
that  make  them  feel  like  they  don’t 
belong  whether  they  want  to  feel 
that  way  or  not;  being  alone  in  the 
back  of  a  restaurant  or  in  a  corner 
like  they  were  pushed  there,  being 
tolerated  or  otherwise,  these  are  the 
hard  things,  especially  if  they  have 
kids.  Tolerance  is  no  help  when 
you  feel  the  cold  in  somebody’s  heart. 

Just  the  same  they  have  to  keep 
working  and  raise  their  families.  The 
families  are  what  make  the  whole 
thing  worth  while.  The  children 


can  learn  to  talk  like  Americans  and 
go  to  school,  maybe  they  can  even 
go  to  college.  The  mother  and  the 
father 'Can  dream  of  the  advantages 
the  children  will  have  when  they 
are  real  Americans. 

But  there  isn’t  any  end  to  it  for  the 
French  Canadians.  They  have  to 
keep  living  life  out  on  their  islands, 
clinging  to  their  language  because 
there  is  nothing  else  to  fall  back  on, 
except  their  own  way  of  life.  They 
have  to  wait  until  their  children  are 
absorbed  and  America  is  a  little  more 
democratic. 
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